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PHILOSOPHICAL and CHEMICAL Papers. 
Experiments on Hepatic Air. By Richard Kirwan, Efq. F.R.S. 


R EPATiC air is that {pecies of permanently elaftic fluid, 
which is obtained from combinations of fulphur with al- 
calies and other fubftances, as particularly in the decompofition 
of hepar fulphuris by marine acid. Its moft obvious charaQer~ 
iftics are, a peculiar fetid fmeil; infammability, when mixed 
with a certain proportion of common or nitrous air; mifcibility 
with water in a certain quantity ; and a power of difcolouring 
metals, particularly filver and mercury. 

This air acts an important part in the ceconomy of Nature. 
It is frequently found in coal-pits; and Bergman has fhewn it 
to be the principle on which the fulphureous properties of mi- 
neral waters depend. There is alfo reafon to think, that it is 
the peculiar product of the putrefaction of animal fubitances : 
rotten eggs, and corrupt water, are known to emit the {mell 
peculiar to this fpecies of air, and to difcolour metallic fub- 
ftances in the fame manner: and feveral other indications of 
this air have lately been difcovered in putrined blood. 

Though this fubftance appears to deferve a thorough exa- 
mination, it hath as yet been very little attended to. Dr, 
Prieftley has almoft entirely overlooked it ; and the experiments 
made by others, have either not been fufficiently extenlive, or 
the air was collected over water, by which itis in a great meafure 
abforbed; from both which fources fome material errors have 
arifen, 

Mr. Kirwan’s examination of this interefting fluid is accurate 
and complete ; and we recommend it as a model for other expe- 
rimenters in the fame line. -He firft delivers the fimple facts, 
afcertained by repeated trials, and difengaged from all theory and 
conjecture ; under the heads of —the fublftancesthat yield the he- 
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patic air, and the manner of obtaining it ; the general charaGters 
of this air; the action of the hepatic and other aereal fluids 
upon one another; the action of hepatic air, and of acid, alca- 
line, and inflammable liquids upon each other; the properties 
of water faturated with this air; and the properties of alcaline 
Jiquors impregnated with it. Whoever perufes thefe experi- 
ments with moderate attention, cannot fail to agree with, or 
rather to anticipate the Author, in his conclufion from them, re- 
fpeCting the con/fitution of hepatic air,—that it is no other than 
actual fulphur, kept in an aereal ftate by union with the matter 
of heat. 

Such a multiplicity of diftin& fads, defcribed with as much 
brevity as is confiftent with the neceflary precifion, can admit 
of no abridgment. We thal] juft mention a few of them, to 
give our Readers fome idea of the grounds on which the above- 
mentioned conchufion is built. 

The mott delicate teft of hepatic air, is a folution of filver in 
nitrous acid, which becomes black, brown, or reddifh brown, 
from contact with this air, however mixed with any other air 
or fubftance. The precipitate is found to be /ulphurated filver ; 
and the fame general effect happens in other metallic folutions, 
though with fome differences tn particular phenomena. 

When this air is mixed with common, phlogifticated, dephlo- 
gifticated, inflammable, or marine-acid airs, no diminution of bulk 
is obferved, nor do the fluids appear to have any aétion on one 
another. But with vitriolic or nitrous air, the cafe is different ; 
on mixing the hepatic air with either of thefe, a great diminution 
happens, and the containing jar becomes lined with fulphur. 

During the combuftion of the hepatic air, a little fulphur is 
conftantly depofited. 

Though foluble in water, it does not remain permanently 
diflolved ; it renders the water turbid on ftanding for a few 
days, and at length is depofited in the form of fulphur. Spirit 
of wine abforbs more of it than water, about three times its 
own bulk; the liquor, in colour brown, is a true folution of 
fulphur ; and this is the eafieft method known of combining ful- 
phur with vinous fpirits. 

One of the readieft methods of obtaining the hepatic air is, 
by precipitating a folution of hepar fu/phuris, that is, fulphu- 
rated alcali, with marine acid. Acids contain the matter of 
beat, in a latent or combined ftate; and in uniting with earths 
or alcalies, they emit that principle, which then aéts as fenfible 
heat. Now, in the union of the acid with the fulphurated 
aleali, the fenfible heat produced is much lefs than in its union 
with the alcali alone; and the quantity of heat by which the 
one falls fhort of the other, muft be prefumed to enter into the 


compolition of the hepatic air that is formed at the fame time. 
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And converfety, when the acid is previoufly combined with a 
foluble earth, though it ftill decompofes the hepar, no hepatic 
air is produced, for want of the matter of heat, which had before 
been expelled from it by the earth. The firft of thefe curious 
facts is from Mr. Scheele, the other is Mr. Kirwan’s. 
The Paper concludes with fome experiments on pho/phoric he- 
atic air; from which it appears, that ‘ this air is nothing elfe 
but phofphorus itfelf in an aereal ftate; differing from fulphur 
in this, among other points, that it requires much lefs Jatent 
heat to throw it into an aereal form, and hence may be difen- 
gaged from fixed alcalies without the affiftance of an acid.’ 


Obfervations on the Sulphur Wells at Harrowgate, made in Fuly 
and Auguft, 1785. By the Right Reverend Richard Lord 
Bithop of Landaff, F.R. S. 

His Lordfhip gives an account of the late difcovery of fome 
new fprings in this neighbourhood, fimilar to the old; of the 
nature and ftrata of the adjacent ground ; of the temperature of 
the waters, which is found to differ in the different wells at the 
fame time, and in the fame well at different times, following 
the variations of the external heat or cold ; whence it fhould 
feem that the fprings do not lie deep, or that the water runs 
for a confiderable diftance in a channel fo near the furface 
of the earth, as to be affeéted by the temperature of the atmo- 
fphere. Their only mineral impregnation, befide/ the fulphur, 
is common falt, and of this alfo the quantity is very different 
even in the four wells at the village, though fo near to one 
another, that they might all be inclofed in a circle of feven or 
eight yards in diameter: the ftrongeft appears to contain one 
ounce of the falt in about four pints and a half, and the weakeft 
not quite one third fo much. 

That thefe waters are impregnated with actual fulphur, his 
Lordfhip has eftablifhed beyond a poffibility of doubt; for it 
appears from his obfervations, that fulphur is found fticking to 
the bafon into which the water fprings,—fublimed upon the 
fiones which compofe the edifice furrounding the well,—ad- 
hering to the fides of the tubs in which the water ftands, —fub- 
fiding to the bottom of the channel in which the water runs, 
——and covering the furface of the earth, and the blades of grafs 
over which it flows. 

With regard to the nature or medium of the impregnation, 
his Lordfhip fufpeéted it to be an aereal fluid, before he became 
acquainted with Bergman’s obfervations on that fubject, to 
whom he readily gives up both the priority of the difcovery, 
and the merit of profecuting it. He obferves, that the air fe- 
parable from Derbyfhire lead ore, and from black-jack, by fo- 
lution in vitriolic acid, impregnates common water with the 


julphureous {mell of Harrowgate water ;—~that fea- wreck, cal- 
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 emed to a certain point, does the fame ;—that on breaking into 
an old coal-work, in which fome wood had long been left rot- 
ting, a great quantity of water iflued out, fmelling like the Har. 
rowgate, and leaving, as that water does, a white fcum on the 
earth which it pafled over ;—that on opening a well of common 
water, in which a log of rotten wood was found, a ftrong and 
diftinét fmell of Harrowgate water was perceived ;—and that 
fulphureous waters found in fome bogs or moraffes feem to arife 
from rotten wood ;—that fhale, of which there is a ftratum ex- 
tended all over the country about Harrowgate, and from which 
the fulphur wells fpring out, contains both vitriolic acid and 
phlogifton, which are the conftituent parts of fulphur ; and that 
fome pieces of the fhale, when calcined to a certain degree, have 
been found to communicate the fulphureous impregnation to 
water, 

Additional Obfervations on making a Thermometer for meafuring the 

higher Degrees of Heat. By Mr. Jofiah Wedgwood, F.R.S. 

Of the Author’s firft Paper concerning this excellent thermo- 
meter, we gave a pretty full account in a former volume*. In 
that Paper he communicated every thing that experience had 
then taught him, refpecting both the conftruction and_ufe of this 
thermometer ; but more extenfive practice has fince convinced 
him, that other managements and precautions are neceflary, in 
order to bring it to the perfeCiion it is capable of receiving ; for 
pieces made of the fame clay, and exactly of the fame dimen- 
fions, have been found to differ in the degree of their diminution 
by fire, in confequence of fome circumftances in the mode of 
their formation, at that time unheeded, and very difficult to be 
developed. 

Thefe circumftances are here inveftigated and afcertained in 
a manner which does equal honour to the fagacity of the philo- 
fopher, and the ingenuity of the artift; and we regret that we 
cannot give our Readers a fatisfactory account of them, in any 
compafs that can be allowed in our work for a fingle article in 
fuch a volume. ‘The Paper itfelf is manifeftly a condenfed ab- 
fira&t (if we may be allowed the exprefiion) of the refults of 
experiments, which muft have been amazingly numerous and 
embarrafling. 

When a method had at length been afcertained, of forming 
any given quantity of clay into pieces that fhall correfpond with 
fufficient accuracy, a more formidable difficulty prefented itfelf, 
re(peéting the quality of the clay ; for, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, clays taken even from contiguous fpots in the fame ftra- 
tum, though alike in all other fenfible properties, were found to 
differ from one another in their degree of diminution ; and 
— tate nih nies 


* See Rev. vol, Ixix. p. 386, 
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none could now be procured that diminifhed / much as the par- 
cel originally made ufe of, After various refearches and expe- 
riments, dictated by a thorough knowledge of the fubject, and 
which have difcovered many curious particulars refpefting the 

roperties of this clafs of earths, he has recourfe to an admixture 
of the earth of alum, the ingredient on which the diminution by 
fire and all the argillaceous properties depend; and by a due 
proportion of which the common porcelain clays of Cornwall 
are made to correfpond in all degrees of heat with the original 
clay, receiving from it at the fame time fome other important 
advantages. * Coincidence with the original,’ he obferves, * was 
not indeed effential ; but as many degrees of heat were already 
before the public, meafured by thermometer-pieccs made of the 
firft clay, and as the correfpondence of the firft with Fabren- 
heit’s fcale, had likewife been in fome meafure afcertained *, it 
was defirable that the fame degrees of heat fhould continue to 
be exprefled by the fame numbers.’ 

Of the embarrafling properties of fome of the natural ciays, 
we fhall mention one, on account of what appears to us a very 
important confequence refulting from it. ‘ Though they con- 
tinued diminifhing with tolerable regularity, up to a certain 
period of heat, about that in which caft iron melts, yct many 
of the pieces, urged with a heat known to be greater than that, 
were found not to be diminifhed fo much as thofe which had 
fuffered only that lower heat. Further experiments fhewed, 
that after diminifhing to a certain point, they begin, upon an 
increafe of the heat beyond that point, to {well again: and as 
this effect is conftant in certain clays, and begins earlieft in 
thofe which are moft vitrifcible, and as clays are found to {well 
upon the approach of vitrification, I look upon this enlargement 
of bulk, however inconfiderable, as a fure indication of the clay 
having gone beyond the true porcelain ftate, and of a difpofition 
taking place towards vitrification. — The degree of heat, there-~ 
fore, at which this enlargement begins, may be confidered as a 
criterion of the degree of vitrifcibility of the compofition ; 
which points out a new ufe of this thermometer, enabling us to 
afcertain the degree of vitrifcibility of bodies that cannot aétually 
be vitrified by any fires which our furnaces are capable of pro- 
ducing.’ 

Obfervetions on the Affinities of Subfiances in Spirit of Wine. By 
John Elliot, M.D. 

This Paper, in the form of a letter to Mr, Kirwan, contains 
fome experiments in confirmation of a pofition which the Au- 
thor had advanced in a former publication, * that certain de- 
compofitions will take place in fpirit of wine, which will not at 
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* See Rev. vol. Ixxii. p. 250. 
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all in water, nor in the dry way.” The particular decompo. 
fition here treated of, is that of diachylum plafter (a compound 
of litharge and oil) with fea-falt, by boiling them in fpirit of 
wine: the acid of the fea falt unites with the litharge, and its 
alcali with the oil, the two latter forming together a true foap, 
which diffolves in the fpirit, and may be obtained in its proper 
form by evaporation. As no f-paration takes place in water, it 
follows, that the apparent affinities depend, not folely upon the 
attractions of the ingredients to one another, but in part upon 
their attractions to the liquid employed as an intermedium. In 
{pirit of turpentine, the affinities were {till further diverfified ; 
the diachylum diffolved, and the common falt remained at the 
bottom. 
New Experiments upon Heat. By Colonel Sir Benjamin 
Thompfon, Kne. F.R.S. 

From the ftriking analogy between the ele€tric fluid and heat, 
in refpeét to their conduétors and non-conduétors (bodies which 
are good conductors of the one being generally fo of the other 
alfo), it was natural to imagine that the TorriceWian vacuum, 
which affords fo ready a paflage to the eleétric fluid *, would do 
the fame toheat. But a feries of curious, and admirably well- 
contrived experiments, detailed in this Paper, prove, without 
Jeaving a fhadow of doubt, that the vacuum conduéts heat far 
more fluggifhly than air ;—that, neverthelefs, air of different 
denfities differs little in this refpect ;—but that the conducting 
power of air is very greatly increafed by humidity. On this 
remarkable effect of moifture in the air, the Author remarks, 
with what infinite wifdom and goodnefs Providence appears to 
have guarded us againft the ill-confequences of exceffive heat 
and cold in the atmofphere: for were it poffible for the air to 
be as damp during the fevere colds of the winter months, as it 
fometimes is in fummer, its power of conducting the heat from 
our bodies, and of courfe its apparent coldnefs to us, would be 
intolerable ; but happily its power of holding water in folution, 
and therewith its power of robbing us of our animal heat, dimi- 
nifhes in proportion as its coldnefs is increafed. If colds or ca- 
tarrhs are occafioned by our bodies being robbed of heat, the 
reafon is plain why thofe diforders prevail moft during the cold 
autumnal rains, and on the breaking up of the froft in fpring. 
It is hence alfo plain, why damp houfes, and damp beds, are 





* Though it has lately been difcovered, that the perfe# vacuum 
does not conduc electricity, this does not affe&t the Auther’s compa- 
rifons ; for the vacuum, in his experiments, was fuch as may be pre- 
furred to have been a condu€tor; and in either cafe, the difference, 
in that refpect, between the electric fluid and heat is equal! 
ftriking. 
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fo dangerous ; and why the evening air is fo pernicious in fum- 
mer and autumn, and not fo in the hard frofts of winter, Phy- 
ficians have been puzzled to account for the generation of 
the extraordinary quantity of heat fuppofed to be carried of 
from animal bodies by the cold air in winter, above what they 
communicate to the warmer atmofphere in fummer; but it is more 
than probable, that the difference in the quantities of heat fo 
loft or communicated, is infinitely lefs than they have imagined. 

The Author examines alfo the conducting power of mercury, 
and finds it to be greater than that of water, in the proportion 
of about 100 to 31. Hence it is plain why mercury appears fo 
much hotter or colder to the touch than water does, though 
really of the fame temperature ; for the intenfity of thofe fenfa- 
tions does not depend entirely upon the degree of heat in the body 
exciting them, but on the quantity of heat which it can com- 
municate to or from us in a given fhort period, or the intenfity 
of the communication. 

Sir Benjamin propofes continuing his experiments on heat; 
and experiments fo accurately and judicioufly condu&ted, on fo 
interefting and obfcure a fubject, cannot fail to afford important 
refults. 

An Account of Experiments made by Mr. ‘John A1‘Nab, at Henleye 
Houfe, Hudfon’s Bay, relating to freezing Mixtures. By Henry 
Cavendifh, Efq; F.R.S. and A.S. 

Thefe experiments were made at Mr. Cavendifh’s defire, 
with materials provided and adjufted by him, in order to afcer- 
tain fome particulars in his remarks fubjoined to Mr. Hurchins’s 
Paper in the 73d volume of the Tranfactions. As heat is gene- 
rated * in the congelation of fluids, and cold in the liquefaction 
of folids ; and as the cold produced by mixing {new with fpirit 
of nitre is fuppofed to be owing merely to the liquefa€tion of the 
fnow, it fhould follow, that there may be a degree of cold, in 
which the nitrous fpirit, fo far from diflolving fnow, will fuffer 
part of its own water to freeze; and in that cafe no additional 
cold fhould be produced by the mixture of fnow with it. As 
ftrong fpirit of nitre generates heat with water, it does the fame 
with the water that is formed on the firft addition of {now to it, 
and no cold is produced till the fnow amounts to about one 
fourth of the weight of the acid : it fhould follow, that if the acid 
be diluted at firft with one fourth of water, no heat will be ge- 





* Mr. Cavendifh adopts Sir Ifaac Newton’s idea, that heat is not 
a diftinct body, but a quality, produced by the inteftine action of the 
parts of bodies. So far as relates to the explication of thefe experi- 
ments, the theory affects only the mode of expreflion ; inftead of fay- 
ing that heat is generated, it is now more cultomary to fay that it is 
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nerated, and the cold will of courfe be greater. The experi- 
ments are perfectly fatisfactory, and afcertain fome other intereft- 
ing particulars, in a region of fcience which philofophers have 
but few opportunities of exploring. 

It appears from thefe experiments, that the nitrous acid is 
not only fufceptible of an aqueous congelation, or freezing of the 
watery part, but of a /pirituous, or freezing of the acid itfelf :— 
That when cooled to the point of aqueous congelation, it has no 
tendency to diflolve fnow, and thereby produce cold, but on 
the contrary, is difpofed to part with its own water :— That the 
tendency to diflolve fnow, and produce cold, is by no means 
deftroyed by its being cooled to the point of {pirituous congela- 
tion, or even actually congealed:—T hat both the ftrong and 
diluted acids bear, like water, to be cooled very much below 
their freezing point before the congelation begins, and rife up ta 
their freezing points as foon as it does begin: —Tohat, contrar 
to water, they fhrink in freezing, very much, the furface be- 
coming deprefled, and full of cracks, and the ice finking freely 
in the unfrozen fluid :-—And that their freezing point varies ac- 
cording to a very unexpected law, the acid of a certain degree 
of ftrength freezing much eafier than that which is either 
ftronger or weaker, The loweft heat in which any nitrous fpirit 
was found to freeze, was 1; below o of Fahrenheit: the ftrength 
of this fpirit was 411, that is, 1000 parts of it would diflolve 
411 of marble; and when any ftronger or weaker fpirit was 
frozen in part, the frozen part approached nearer to that ftrength 
than the unfrozen. 

The general refults of the experiments on this head are ex- 
prefled in the annexed table. The firft column fhews the ftrengths 
of the acids; and the fecond the degree below 0 at which they 
refpectively froze. 





S40}. 318) .. 
411 | 1 % fpirituous congelation. 
380 | 45% 
z 
243 | 446 t aqueous congelation. 
210 | 17 
The vitriolic acid contracts in freezing, as the nitrous does, 


its.ice finking to the bottom of the unfrozen fluid; but it does 
not appear to have any point of eafieft congelation, feeming ra- 
ther to freeze eafier and eafier, the more concentrated it is, 
without limitation. It feems alfo, that certain parts are more 
congealable than the reft, and that the difference does not de- 
pend altogether on ftrength, but on fome le{fs obvious quality, 
probably on that, whatever it is, which forms the difference 
between glacial and common oil of vitriol, 
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Abfirad of a Regifier of the Barometer, Thermometer, and Rains 
at Lyndon in Rutland, in 1785. By Tho. Barker, Efg. &c. 
The depth of rain at Lyndon was about 20: inches ; at South 

Lambeth it was only 193, at Fyfield 243, and at Selbourn 313. 

From fome obfervations {ubjoined to this regifter it appears, that 

the annual quantity of rain is very variable in the fame place at 

different periods. At Lyndon, from 1740 to 1743 inclufive, 
the mean depth was only 16 inches in a year, and yet no com- 
plaint was made of dry fummers in any of thofe years; the 

{ummers were fhowery, but the winters dry. From 1741 to 

1750, the mean depth was 183 inches; from 1751 to 1760 

221 ;—1761 to 1770, 2343-1770 to 1780, 26. In three of 

the years of this laft period, 1773, 4, and 5, the mean annual 

depth was 32 inches; and in one of them, from Odober 1772 

to September 1774, the depth was 39’. It is plain from thefe ob-~ 

fervations, how little dependence can be had upon average quan- 
tities taken on periods of {mall extent. 

Magnetical Experiments and Obfervations. By Mr. Tiberius Ca- 
vallo, F.R.S. (The Lecture founded by the late Henry 
Baker, Efq. F.R. 5S.) 

Thefe experiments relate chiefly to the magnetic property 
which has lately been obferved in fome kinds of brafs. The 
general refult of them is, That moft brafs becomes magnetic by. 
hammering: That the magnetifm is deftroyed by annealing, 
or foftening in the fire, reftored again by hammering, and 
thus alternately, as often as the hammering and annealing 
have been repeated: That the magnetifm is not owing to 
any particles of irom communicated by the tools, for it is pro- 
ducible by beating the brafs between pieces of flint or copper ; 
and that the deftruction of the magnetifm is not owing to the 
calcination of any iron particles, for it takes place though the 
brafs be furrounded with charcoal powder in a clofe crucible, 
Mr. Cavallo is therefore of opinion, that the magnetifm acquired 
by brafs is not owing to any iron in it, but to fome particular 
configuration of its component parts, occafioned by the ham. 
mering. ‘There are indeed pieces of brafs which have vifible 
particles of iron in them, but thefe are magnetic in their foft as 
well as hard ftate; and there are others, which cannot, by any 
known means, be rendered magnetic at all. . 

A propofition fo fingular and important, as the exiftence of 
magnetif{m, or the power of attraction to the magnet, independ. 
ent of iron, is certainly not to be admitted without rigorous 
examination, The Author himfelf, ina Poftfcript to the Lecture, 
farts an objection, and gives fome experiments to obviate it, 
The. brafs may owe its magnetifm to an irony matter intermixed, 
and this iron may be magnetic, or not magnetic, according as it 

is 
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is in a metallic or calcined ftate: by hammering, fome phlo- 
gifton may be transferred from the brafs to the iron; and in the 
fire, it may be abforbed again from the iron by the brafs, To 
afcertain this point, he introduced fome calx of iron into minute 
Cavities in pieces of naturally unmagnetic brafs, and found—that 


hammering did not produce magnetifm in this cafe, but that fire 


did; the reverfe of what happens to the magnetic brafs, He 
therefore thinks it demonftrated, as far as the fubject will admit 
_ of demonftration, that the magnetifm acquired by brafs is not 
owing to iron contained in it. 

It muft be obferved, however, that the objeGion fuppofes the 
iron to be diffufed through the brafs, in a ftate of intimate, or 
chemical union; whereas, in the experiments, the iron was 
diftint, having no degree of union with the brafs ; circumftances 
obvioufly very different. This infufficiency of the above expe- 
riments feems to have been pointed out to the Author by Dr. 
Blagden ; for the Poftfcript is followed by a letter to that gentle- 
man, giving an account of an experiment made plainly in con- 
fequence of .fuch aremark. A very fmall portion of iron was 
united by fufion with unmagnetic brafs, which thereby became 
very weakly fnagnetic, every part of its furface juft fenfibly at- 
tracting one end of the needle; and this weak degree of mag- 
netifm was neither increafed by hammering, nor annihilated by 
foftening. 

. This experiment appears conclufive ; and yet the conclufion 
drawn from it feems to be rather weakened by fome obfervations 
which the Author has fubjoined: he found that naturally mag- 
netic brafs loft its power of acquiring magnetifm by being melted 
partially, and recovered it again by being fairly melted; and that 
a long continuance of a heat juft below fufion generally cimi- 
nifhes, and fometimes quite deftroys that property. 

The needle employed in thefe experiments deferves notice, on 
account both of the fimplicity of its conftruGion, and its having 
been found much more fenfible than the beft of thofe now in 
ufe. It is fufpended by a chain, confifting of five or fix circular 
links of horfe hair, each Jink about three quarters of an inch in 
diameter, and the ends of each of the pieces of hair joined by 2 
knot and fecured with a little fealing wax. The upper link is 
hung on a pin, and a piece of fine filver wire, about 12 inch 
Jong, hooked to the lower. The lower end of the wire goes 
round a {mall cylindrical bit of cork, through which a common 
fewing needle, made magnetic, is thruft horizontally. The 
links, on account of the fmoothnefs and lighinefs of the hair, 
move freely on each other, and allow the needle more than a 
whole revolution round its center, with fo fmall a degree of fric- 


tion, that it may be confidered as next to nothing. 
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NATURAL History. 

Particulars of the prefent State of Mount Vefuvius ; with the Account 
of a ‘fourney into the Province of Abruzzo, and a Voyage to the 
Ifland of Ponza. By Sir William Hamilton, K. B. F. R.S. 

‘The many curious particulars contained in this paper will 
not admit of an abftra&t. The Author obferves, upon the whole, 
that the more opportunities he has of examining this volcanic 
country, the more he is convinced, that volcanoes fhould be 
confidered in a creative rather than a deftructive light. Many 
new difcoveries have been made of Jate, particularly in the South 

Seas, of iflands, which owe their birth to volcanic explofions ; 

and fome, where the volcanic fire ftill operates. It is probable, 

that on further examination, moft of the elevated iflands 
at a confiderable diftance from continents would be found to 
have a volcanic origin; as the low and flat iflands appear, in 
general, to have been formed of the fpoils of marine produdtions. 

—Vefuvius, the Solfaterra, and the high volcanic ground on 

which great part of Naples is built, were once probably iflande, 

and the Author conceives the iflands of Procita, Ifchia, Vento- 

tiene, Palmarole, Ponza, and Zannone, to be the outline of a 

new portion of land, intended by nature to be added to the 

neighbouring continent: the Lipari iflands, all of which are 
volcanic, are looked upon in the fame light with refpect to a fu- 
ture addition of territory to the ifland of Sicily. 

This paper is accompanied with three plates; one, a plan of 
the ifland of Ponza; the other two, views of rocks of lava and 
bafaltes upon the ifland. 

An Account of a Subjidence of the Ground near Folkftone, on the Coaft 
of Kent. ina Letter from the Rev. John Lyon, M.A. to 
Edward King, Efq. With Remarks by Mr. King. 

In No. 349 of the Phil. Tranfaé. (for "ie year 1716) there 
is an account, by the Rev. Mr. Sackette, of an uncommon fink- 
ing of the earth in the fame neighbourhood, which is there attri- 
buted to the hills or cliffs, which confift of great ragged fand- 
ftones, ftanding on a wet bottom of flippery clay, having flidden 
forwards, towards the fea, as a fhip is launched upon tallowed 
planks, The fubfidence defcribed in the prefent Paper hap- 
pened in September 1785, and is accounted for fomewhat dif- 
ferently, viz. from the foundation being undermined by water- 
drains, which abound in the Joofe mariey bottom: the ground 
now refembles an arch that has funk down, and which has lefc 
its two abutments, a hill and acliff, ftanding ; and the preffure 
of the hill, being more than a counter-balance to that of the 
finking ground, upon the ftratum of wet marle, has forced up- 
wards lume rocks, at the diftance of a few yards, and {queezed 
the wet marle in many places up with them. The fituations of 
the parts in which the alteration has taken place, and of the ad- 
jacent country, are repreiented in two plates, 

Conjeftures 
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Conjectures relative to the Petrifactions found in St. Peter’s Moun 

tain, near Maeftricht. By Petrus Camper, M.D. F.R.S, 

A great number of petrified bones of various kinds, particu- 
Jarly large jaw-bones with their teeth, were difcovered in this 
mountain, about the year 1770. ‘They were fuppofed by natu- 
ralifts to be bones of the crocodile. Dr. Camper has here re- 
futed that opinion, and fhewn, from the great quantity of un- 
doubted marine preductions found along with them, that they 
belonged rather to marine than river animals, and from a com- 
parifon of their ftructure and conformation with the real bones 
of crocodiles, that they could not have belonged to that animal ; 
but, on the contrary, have the eflential characters of the Amphi- 
bia Nantes. The defcriptions are illuftrated by two plates. 
Account of fome minute Britifh Shells, etther not duly obferved, or totally 

unnoticed by Authors. By the Rev. John Lightfoot, M.A. F.R.S. 

A nautilus /acu/fris, a helix fontana, a helix fpinulofa, and 
turbo helicinus, two land fhells, and a patella oblonga, found on 
the leaves of the water-flag, are defcribed, and different views 
of them exhibited in three plates. They were all difcovered, as 
the Author informs us, by Mr. Agnew, gardener to the late 
Duchefs dowager of Portland, and by his faithful pencil they 
were drawn. 

After the account of thefe fhells, Mr. Lightfoot takes notice of 
an error which has been almoft univerfally adopted by the collect- 
ors and dealers in fhells, refpecéting certain fubjeéts brought from 
the Weft Indies, and commonly known by the name of gold 
foells, They are yellow glofly fubftances, of the fize of tares or 
vetches, compofed of brittle imbricated fcales, like the foliaceous 
buds of a tree, generally with a perforation in fome part. By 
macerating thefe fuppofed fhells in hot water for a few minutes, 
and then carefully developing the fcales, he found an infect in 
the center, of a roundifh figure, about the fize of a fmall bed- 
bug, and in every inftance except one (out of at leaft fifty that 
were opened) without wings. The /ingle {pecimen that had 
wings was oblong, and narrower than the reft, as in the other 
infects that are winged and unwinged in the different fexes. 
From the whole of this curious examination it appears, that the 
gold /bells are no other than the cafes or cells of an infect in its 
pupa ftate, and that the infect is a {pecies of cochineal or coccus, 
probably not hitherto defcribed. 

Account of a new eleéirical Fifh, By Lieutenant William 
Paterfon of the g3th Regiment. 

While the regiment was at the Ifland of Johanna, one of the 
Comora iflands, in its way to the Eaft Indies, the Lieutenant 
caught two of thefe fifhes in a linen bag, and fufficiently afcer- 
tains their electric faculty. He gives a drawing (acknowledged 
to be but an imperfect one) and fhort defcription of the fifh, 


fuch as circumttances would admit. It appears to be different 
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in many refpects from the electric ones hitherto defcribed; about 
7 inches long, 27 broad, with a long projecting mouth ; the 
back dark brown, the belly fea-green, the fides yellow, the fins 
and tail of a fandy green; the body interfperfed with red, green, 
and white fpots. We mention thefe particulars, as our Review 
may come into the hands of thofe who may have opportunities 
of making further enquiries. 

Particulars relative to the Nature and Cufloms of the Indians of 
North America. By Richard M‘Caufland, Surgeon to the 
King’s, or eighth Regiment of Foot. 

The Indians of America have been faid to differ from other 
males of the human fpecies, in the want of a beard ; and as the 
E(quimaux are found to be furnifhed with that ufual character- 
iftic of the fex, they are fuppofed to have had an origin differ~ 
ent from that of the other natives of America. Inferences have 
hence been drawn, refpecting not only the origin, but the con- 
formation, of Indians; and philofophers are obliged to Mr. 
M‘Caufland for undeceiving them in regard to the matter of 
fact. He has produced decifive evidence, that the Indians do 
not differ from the reft of men in this particular more than one 
European does from another; that they pluck out the hairs on 
their firft appearance, and continue the fame practice when any 
appear afterwards, having an inftrument on purpofe for that ufe ; 
and that many of them allow tufts of hair to grow on particular 
parts of the face, refembling thofe we fee in different nations of 
the old world. A few particulars are fubjoined refpecting the 
Six Nations ; their divifion into tribes, the fucceflion to the dig- 
nity of Sachem, and the inftitution of private frienadjbips : when 
any one is killed, it is the duty of every furviving friend to re- 
place him to the family, either by a fcalp, a prifoner, or a bele 
of fome thoufands of wampum. . Ch: 
New Experiments on the ocular Spectra of Light and Colours. By 

Robert Waring Darwin, M. D. 

When any bright object has been long and attentively looked 
at, an image, or refembience of that object, remains fome time 
vifible after the eyes are turned away or fhut. ‘This appearance 
in the eye Dr. Darwin calls the ocular {peCtrum of that objeét. 
Thefe /pecira the Doétor divides into four diftinét kinds: sft, 
Such as are owing toa lefs fenfibility of a defined part of the 
retina, which he terms /ped?ra from defeé? of fenfibility. 2dly,Such 
as are owing to a greater fenfibility of a defined part of the re~ 
tina, or /pecira from excefs of fenfibility. 3dly, Such as refemble 
their object in colour as well as form, or direc? /pecira; and 
4thly, Such as are of a colour contrary to that of their object, 
or reverfe /pecira. 

From confidering the firft clafs our Author concludes, that 
‘ the retina is not fo eafily excited into action by lefs irritation 
after haying been lately fubjected to greater.” Every nerve in 
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the human body obferves the fame law ; and we know not an 
membrane, whofe furface is fenfible, that can be irritated by a 
Jefs aétion immediately after having fuffered a greater. The 
conclufion drawn from the fecond clafs is the reverfe of the fore. 
going, namely, ‘ that the retina is more eafily excited into ac- 
tion by greater irritation after having been lately fubjected toa 
lefs.” The dire& fpecira prove, in Dr. D.’s opinion, that a 
© quantity of ftimulus, fomewhat greater than natural, excites the 
retina into fpafmodic action.” The 4th clafs induces our Au- 
thor to conclude, that * the retina, after having been excited in- 
to action by a ftimulus fomewhat greater than the laft, falls into 
oppofite fpafmodic action.’ 

Such are the general inferences that the Do@tor draws from 
the experiments here recorded; but the experiments themfelves, 
which are really curious, cannot be abridged without exceeding 
our bounds. We therefore refer our readers tothe Tranfa@tions 
at large. The reader will, however, find fome inconvenience 
from the plates being uncoloured ; for which reafon we would 
advife him to make coloured drawings of each figure on feparate 
papers, which will enable him to repeat thefe pleafing experi- 
ments with greater accuracy. 

We have always fuppofed that, during vifion, the eye, efpe- 
cially the retina, was in a paffive {tate ; but from thefe experi- 
ments of our ingenious Author, all vifion féems to be owing to 
the action of this organ: It is even probable that the retina is 
furnifhed with mufcular fibres. 

An Inveftigation of the Caufe of that indiftinénefs of Vifion which 
has been afcribed to the fmallnefs of the optic Pencil, By Dr. 
Herfchel. 

In this paper the Doétor relates a number of experiments 
which tend to prove, that the {mallnefs of the optic pencil has 
not fo great an effe& in rendering vifion indiftinét, as has been 
generally imagined. He concludes with wifhing that, till he 
has repeated, extended, and varied thefe experimental inveftiga- 
tions, they may be confidered as mere hints that may afford mat- 
ter for future difquifitions to the theoretical optician. At pre- 
fent the Do€or’s engagement in conftructing a forty- feet reflect- 
ing telefcope (amazing undertaking !) fcarcely permits much Jei- 


fure for other purfuits. —m 





Art. If. The Bhagvat-Geeta, or Dialogues of Kreefona and Arjoon. 
In eighteen Lectures, with Notes. ‘Iranflated from the Original, 
in the Sanfkreet, or ancient Language of the Brahmans. By 
Charles Wilkins, Senior Merchant in the Service of the Honour- 
able the Eaft India Company, on their Bengal Eftablithment. 
4to. 7s.6d. Boards. Nourfe. 

N the various and interefting hiftory of the human mind, our 
| curiofity is irrefiftibly attracted by thofe pages, which exhi- 


bit manners and opinions far removed from our own. To fuch 
defcriptions 
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defcriptions we liften with peculiar pleafure : yet here, where we 
moft wifh for information, we are moft likely to meet with 
error, We liften not long before we are difgufted by obfcure 
and contradictory accounts; and, defpairing to extra truth 
from fuch a mafs of difcordant fiction, too frequently fhun cre- 
dulity by a fullen acquiefcence in ignorance. This we readily 
confefs to have been our own cafe, when we firft compared the 
reprefentations of thofe who have written on the religion and 
mythology of the Hindoos. Indeed, a kind of fatality has at- 
tended almoft every attempt to illuftrate the hiftory, or explain 
the creed, of this extraordinary people; the accounts which 
have been given of them by modern travellers being no lefs in- 
confiftent with each other than what has been varioufly related 
of their anceftors by the Greek and Roman hiftorians. If Dio- 
dorus, Strabo, and Arrian,—if Pliny, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and Plutarch, fpeak of the ancient Brahmans in terms of uncer- 
tainty and contradiction,—fimilar, if not equal, inconfiftencies 
obfcure the writings of Roger and of Philips, of Bernier and 
Baldeus, of Holwell and of Dow. We mean not to accufe 
thefe writers of carelefs or wilful mifreprefentation. The pecu- 
liar difficulty of the undertaking is a fufficient apology for their 
failure. Where fo many varieties of opinion abounded, the tafk 
of difcrimination would have been difficult, even if each feét had 
fyftematized its tenets, and fubmitted them in writing to the 
infpection of the enquirers. Even with this advantage they muft 
have encountered innumerable obftacles. They muft havecon- 
tended at once with the obdfcurity of a foreign language, with 
the wild exuberance of imagination fo con{picuous in eaftern 
compofitions, with a profufion of allegories the moft licentious, 
and metaphors the moft daring, which envelope the fubtle- 
ties of metaphyfics in tenfold darknefs.—But {till more arduous 
has been the undertaking of thofe travellers, from whom the 
little that is recorded of the Indian learning and theology has 
been colleted. It is feldom they have been able to procure a 
fight of the Hindoo books, and ftill lefs frequently have they 
been able to read them when procured, though, without an ac- 
tual perufal of them, nothing certain can be learnt of their con- 
tents. The priefts, to whofe care they are entrufted, have 
hitherto guarded them, with the moft obftinate jealoufy, from 
the eyes of ftrangers; and the laity, who are ignorant of the 
language, are confequently unable to explain them. We are 
happy, however, to find, from the publications of Mr. Halhed 
and Mr. Wilkins, that thefe prejudices have in fome degree be- 
gun to give way, and, for the honour of our country, as well 
as for the honour of humanity, we heartily with that, by the 
juftice and liberality of its future conduct, our government in 
india may lay a foundation for the full and unlimited confidence 


of this hitherto opprefled and much injured people, 
indeed, 
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Indeed, till all the facred books of the Hindoos are tfanflated 
fromi authentic copies into the weftern languages, the fubje& 
muft ftill remain involved in error and contradiétion : for til} 
then we can neither diftinguifh the ancient Brahmanical doc. 
trines from others which are of a later date, nor judge of the 
opinions of the different fe&s by referring them to one common 
ftandard. Nor are fach tranflations to be wifhed for only by 
the inquifitive philofopher. The genius and habits of a people, 
with whom Europe is fo clofely connected by commercial ties, 
might be contemplated by the merchant and the politician with 
equal pleafure and advantage; and in our own country, where 
thefe characters are fo clofely connected by the territorial acqui- 
fitions of the India Company, an acquaintance with Indian lite- 
rature in general might have the moft beneficial effeéts, It might 
even tend to redeem the national character, by teaching Englifh- 
men to confider the natives of India as Men, as Beings endued 
by Heaven with the fame faculties, the fame talents, and the 
fame feelings with themfelves, and confequently entitled to the 
fame juftice and the fame compaffion. . 

In faying this, we mean not to intrude our fentiments on the 
fubjeét of Indian politics, We pretend not to determine on the 
foundnefs or the equity of that policy, by which commerce is 
arrayed in all the horrors of war, by which the trader is fuffered 
to aflume the truncheon of the general, and the difputes of the 
counting-houfe are decided in the field of battle. This is a myf- 
tery in the art of government, which the experience of no very 
diftant age may poffibly unravel. It is fufficient for us to bear 
our teftimony to the beneficial tendency of every attempt, which, 
by throwing light on the opinions of the Hindoos, may promote 
the caufe of learning and humanity. Such in general is the 
character of the work before us. It is publifhed under the au- 
thority of the Court of Directors of the Eaft India Company, 
at the particular defire and recommendation of Mr. Haftings, 
who, in a letter addrefled to the Chairman of the Company, and 
now prefixed to the work, explains the motives for its publica- 
tion, and bears moft honourable teftimony to the fidelity, accu- 
racy, and merit of the tranflator, Indeed, Mr. H.’s letter does 
not confift merely of introductory remarks, but contains a fort 
of critique on the work itfelf. He muft, however, excufe us if 
we have the prefumption to differ from him, not only in our 
eftimate of the merits of the Geeta, confidered as a compofition, 
but alfo in the principles on which that eftimate has been form- 
ed. Mr. H. fays, that might he, an unlettered man, venture to 
prefcribe bounds to the latitude of criticifm, he would exclude, 
in eftimating the merit of fuch a produétion, al] rules drawn 
from the ancient or modern literature of Europe, all references 
to fuch fentiments or manners as are become the ftandards of 
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propriety. for opinion and action in our own modes of life, and 
equally all appeals to our revealed tenets of religion and moral 
duty. He would exact from every reader the allowance of ob- 
fcurity, abfurdity, barbarous habits, and a perverted morality. 
With thefe dedudtions he hefitates not to pronounce the Geeta 
a performance of great originality ; of a fublimity of conception, 
reafoning, and diction, almoft unequalled ; and a fingle inftance, 
among all the known religions of mankind, of a theology 
accurately correfponding with that of the Chriftian difpenfation, 
and powerfully illuftrating its fundamental doctrines. 

It will not be fair, he fays, to try its relative worth by a com- 
parifon with the text of the firft ftandards of European compofi- 
tion ; but let thefe be taken in the moft efteemed of their profe 
tranflations, and in that equal fcale let their merits be weighed. 
On this ground he would not fear to place in oppofition to the 
beft French verfions of the Iliad or Odyffey, or of the 1ft and 
6th Books of our own Milton, the Englith verfion of the Maha- 
bharat. 

We have fearched the records of criticifm for precedents, but 
can find none that can warrant a compliance with the requifi- 
tionsof Mr. H. The cuftoms of our court are dire&tly oppofite 
to his propofals, nor do we even wifh to recolleé& a cafe which 
would juftify us in conferring unmixed praife on a work, abound- 
ing, even by the confeffion of its warmeft advocate, with mani- 
feft and palpable abfurdities. If any thing could authorize fuch 
a conceffion, we might, indeed, difmifs thefe new canons of 
criticifm, without further obfervations. At prefent we would 
fubmit it to the candour of Mr. H. whether there be not fome 
degree of inconfiftency, we will not fay of abfurdity, in his re- 
marks. When he requires us to exclude every rule drawn from the 
ancient or modern literature of Europe, would he imply, that they 
are not what others have fuppofed them to be, the refult of good 
fenfe and experience ? If this implication be not intendcd, it is 
fureiy a bad compliment to the Geeta, to deprecate the exami- 
nation of it before the tribunal of reafon, But Mr. Haftings tells 
us, that the Geeta is a performance of aflonifhing /ublimity of concep- 
tion, reafoning, and diétion. Why then does he plead fo earneftly 
for the allowance of obfcurity and abfurdity ? Occafional in- 
ftances of both have ever been excufed, even according to the 
ftricteft rules of European criticifm.’ Mr. H. muoft therefore 
fuppofe them to be more than occafional, when he would exa& 
a particular indulgence in their favour. Befide, if the Geeta 
be realiy, as he informs us, a fingle inflance among all the 
known religions of mankind, of a theology accurately corre/ponding 
with the Chriftian di/penfation, why are we forbidden to compare 
it with our revealed tenets of religion? If it fo powerfully illuftrate 
the fundamental doéirines of Chri/lianity, what need is there of 
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conceffions in favour of barbarous habits and perverted morality? 
We will not do Mr. H. the injuftice to fuppofe, that he feri- 
oufly means to draw a parallel between the Geeta and the facred 
records of Chriftian faith. The futility, as well as the impiety, 
of fuch a parallel will, we truft, be fufficiently evinced by the 
analyfis which we mean to give of ‘the work, and by the remarks 
which it will be our duty to make on it. Inthe mean while, 
we beg leave to explain the principles on which our judgment 
will be formed. 

In delivering our opinion of oriental compofitions, we have 
ever thought it neceflary to diftinguifh the merit of the writer 
from that of his work. The former will always depend on cir- 
cumftances, on the ftate of learning and civilization in the age 
and country in which he wrote, and on the peculiar advantages 
of education which he himfelf enjoyed. The faireft flowers of 
genius have too often been cramped by national ignorance and 
abfurd prejudices, by barbarous habits and perverted morality. In 
this cafe, we have only to admire thofe tints, which, had they 
been the offspring of a more kindly foil, and been cultivated by 
the foftering hand of art, might have glowed with tenfold luftre, 
and triumphed in unrivalled beauty. But the merit of a compo- 
fition fhould be eftimated without any reference to its author, or 
to the difficulties he encountered. It is to be tried, not indeed 
by arbitrary rules, which have no foundation in reafon, but by 
thofe founded in nature and the relation of things, thofe, to the 
propriety of which, when they are fairly and explicitly propofed, 
every rational mind will affent. Of this kind, we conceive, are 
thofe general rules which nature di€tated to the critics of Greece 
and Rome. If now, as we proceed in the examination of the 
Geeta, we take thefe critical axioms for our guides, they will 
oblige us to vindicate the caufe of European literature from com- 
parifons which tend to degrade it; but they will not diminifh 
the value of the work, or prevent our beftowing all due praife on 
it, when confidered as a curious fpecimen of the ancient Hindoo 
learning and mythology. 

. ‘The Bhagvat Geeta is an epifodical extraét from the Mahab- 

harat, a voluminous poem, affirmed to have been written above 
4000: years ago, by Kreefhna Dwypayen Veias, a learned 
Brahman, and ftill venerated by the Hindoos as a work of divine 
infpiration and authority. 

‘ The Mahabharat contains the genealogy and general hiftory of 
the houfe of Bhaurut, fo called from Bhurrut its founder; the epi- 
thet Maha, or Great, being prefixed in token of diftin&tion : but its 
more particular object is to relate the diffentions and wars of the two 
great collateral branches of it, called Kooroos and Pandoos ; both 
lineally defcended in the fecond degree from Veecheetraveerya, their 
common anceftor, by their refpective fathers Dreetgarafhtra and 
Pandoo. 
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‘ The Kooroos; which indeed is fometimes ufed as a term compre- 
hending the whole family, but moft frequently applied as the patro- 
nymic of the elder branch alone, are faid to have been one hundred 
in number, of whom Dooryodun was efteemed the head and repre- 
fentative even during the life of his father, who was incapacitated by 
blindnefs. The fons of Pandoo were five; Yoodhifhteer, Bheem, 
Arjoon, Nekool, and Sehadeo ; who, through the artifices of Doo- 
ryodun, were banifhed, by their uncle and guardian Dreetrarafhtra, 
from Haftenapoor, at that time the feat of government of Hindoftan. 

‘ The exiles, after a feries of adventures, worked up with a won- 
derful fertility of genius and pomp of langage into a thoufand {ub- 


lime defcriptions, returned with a powerful army to avenge their 


wrongs, and affert their pretenfions to the empire in right of their 
father; by whom, though the younger brother, it had been held 
while he lived, on account of the difqualification already mentioned 
of Dreetrarafhtra.’ 

At this period the epifode opens, in the form of a dialogue, 
fuppofed to have pafled between Kreefhna, an incarnation of 
the Deity, and his pupil and favourite Arjoon, one of the five 
fons of Pandoo above mentioned. It is divided into eighteen 
chapters, or, as the Tranflator calls them, leétures. 

The title of the firft is, * The grief of Arjoon.’—-When the 
two armies of Kooroos and Pandoos are drawn up ready to en- 
gage, whilft the clangour of innumerable fhells is heard on all 
fides, and the weapons of death begin to fly abroad; Arjoon, 
who is reprefented as ftanding with Kreefhna in a fplendid cha- 
riot drawn by white horfes, requefts that he may be driven into 
the mid fpace in front of the two armies, to take a nearer view 
of the hoftile ranks. And here, looking around him on ali fides, 
and beholding relations, and brethren, and friends, prepared for 
mutual deftruiion, he is feized with extreme horror and com- 
punétion, and at length his grief burfts forth into the following 
natural and pathetic expoftulations : ’ 

‘ Having beheld, O Kreefhna! my kindred thus ftanding anxious 
for the fight, my members fail me, my countenance withereth, the 
haig ftandeth on end upon my body, and all my frame trembleth with 
horror! Even Gandeev my bow efcapeth from my hand, and my 
fkin is parched and dried up. J am not able to ftand; for my un- 
derftanding, as it were, turneth round, and I behold inaufpicious 
omens on all fides. When I fhall have deftroyed my kindred, hall 
I longer look for. happinefs? I wifh not for viétory, Kreefhna; I 
want not dominion ; I want not pleafure ; for what is dominion, and 
the enjoyments of life, or even life itfelf, when thofe, for whom do- 
minion, pleafure, and enjoyment were to be coveted, have abandon- 
ed life and fortune, and ftand here in the field ready for the battle ? 
Tutors, fons and fathers, grandfires and grandfons, uncles and ne- 
phews, coufins, kindred, and friends! Although they would kill 
me, I wifh not to fight them; no not even for the dominion of the 
three regions of the univerfe, much lefs for this little earth! Having 


killed the fons of Dreetarafhtra, what pleafure, O Kreefhna, can 
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we enjoy? Should we deftroy them, tyrants as they are, fin would 
take refuge with us. It therefore behoveth us not to kill fuch near 
relations as thefe. How, O Kreefhna, can we be happy hereafter, 
when we have been the murderers of our race ? What if they, whofe 
minds are depraved by the luit of power, fee no fin in the extirpation 
of their race, no crime in the murder of their friends, is that a reafon 
why we fhould not refolve to turn away from fuch a crime, we who 
abhor the fin of extirpating the kindred of our blood ?>—-Woe is me! 
what a great crime are we prepared to commit! Alas! that for the 
luft of the enjoyments of dominion we ftand here ready to murder 
the kindred of our own blood! I would rather patiently foffer that 
the fons of Dreetarafhtra, with their weapons in their hands, fhould 
come upon me, and, unoppofed, kill me unguarded in the field.’ 

*‘ When Arjoon had ceafed to fpeak, he fat down in the chariot 
between the two armies ; and having put away his bow and arrows, 
his heart was overwhelmed with affliction.’ 

Lecture IL. has for its title * Of the Nature of the Soul and 
fpeculative Doétrines.’— Kreefhna here reproves the weaknefs of 
Axsjoon, as defpicable and unmanly. From a view of the nature 
of the foul, he teaches him to difregard the body, and by argu- 
ments drawn from its immortality, labours to infpire him with a 
contempt of death, and to convince him that his tendernefs for 
the lives of others is miftaken and abfurd : 

‘ Thou grieveft for thofe who are unworthy to be lamented, whilft 
thy fentiments are thofe of the wife men. The wife neither grieve for 
the dead nor for the living. I myfelf never was xot, nor thou, nor 
all the princes of the earth ; nor fhall we ever hereafter ceafe to be. 
As the foul in this mortal frame fideth infancy, youth, and old age, 
fo, in fome future frame, will it find the like. - One who is confirm- 
ed in this belief is not dilturbed by any thing that may come to pafs. 
The fenfibility of the faculties giveth heat and cold, pleafure and 
pain, which come and go, and are tranfient and inconitant. Bear 
them with patience, O fon of Bharat: for the wife man, whom thefe 
difturb not, and to whom pain and pleafure are the fame, is formed 
for immortality. A thing imaginary hath no exiftence, whilft that 
which is true is a ftranger to non-entity. By thofe who look into 
the principles of things, the defign of each is feen. Learn that he 
by whom all things were formed is incorruptible, and that no one 
is able to effect the deftruétion of this thing which is inexhauftible. 
Thefe bodies, which envelop the fouls which inhabit them, which 
are eternal, incorruptible, and furpafling all conception, are declar- 
ed to be finite beings ; wherefore, O Arjoon, refolve to fight. The 
man who believeth that it is the foul which killeth, and he who 
thinketh that the foul may be deftroyed, are both alike deceived ; for 
it neither killeth, nor is it killed. Itis not a thing of which a man 
may fay, it hath been, it is about to be, or is to be hereafter; for 
itis athing without birth; itis ancient, conftant, and eternal, and 
is not to be defroyed in this its mortal frame. How can the man, 
who believeth that this thing is incorruptibie, eternal, inexhauftible, 
and without birth, think that he can either kill or cause it to be 
Kuled? As-a man throweth away old garments, and putteth on new, 
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pven fo the foul, having quitted its old mortal frames, entereth into 
others which are new. ‘The weapon divideth it not, the fire burneth 
it not, the water corrupteth it not, the wind drieth it not away ; for 
it is indivifible, inconfumable, incorruptible, and is not to be dried 
away: itis eternal, univerfal, permanent, immoveable ; it is invi- 
fible, inconceivable, and unalterable ; therefore, believing it to be 
thus, thou fhouldft not grieve. But whether thou believeft it of 
eternal birth and duration, or that it dieth with the body, ftill thon 
haft no caufe to Jament it. Death is certain te all things which are 
fubjeét to birth, and regeneration to all things which are mortal ; 
wherefore it doth not behove thee to grieve about that which is ine- 
vitable. The former ftate of beings is unknown ; the middle ftate 
is evident, and their future ftate is not to be difcovered. Why then 
fhouldft thou trouble thyfelf about fuch things as thefe? Some re- 
gard the foul as a wonder, whilit fome fpeak, and others hear of it 
with aftonifhment ; but no one knoweth it, although he may have 
heard it defcribed. This fpirit being never to be deftroyed in the 
mortal frame which it inhabiteth, it is unworthy for thee to be 
troubled for all thefe mortals.’ 

The do@rine of the metempfychofis is here plainly inculcated. 
—lIt is indeed one of the leading dotrines of the Geeta. —But 
whether India may juftly claim the honour of having given birth 
to this fantaftical opinion, or whether it was originally intro- 
duced there from Egypt, or from fome other country, are quef- 
tions which {though they afford room for much curious fpecula- 
tion) we prefume not to difcufs. That many of the Egyptian 
fuperftitions were tranfplanted into India by the priefts who were 
expelled from Egypt after the conqueft of that country by Cam- 
byfes, is rendered highly prebable by the arguments of the 
learned Kircher. The Indian idols accord in many refpects 
with the hieroglyphic reprefentations of the Egyptian deities, 
and it has been faid, that fome traces of the worfhip of Ifis and 
Ofiris, are ftill vifiblein India. But if we could with fafety in- 
dulge the fuppofition, that the pretenfions of the Geeta to an 
antiquity of 4000 years are well founded, it would follow, that 
this opinion muft have been adopted by the Hindoos long before 
the time of Cambyies. However this may be, certain it is, that 
a belief of the tranfmigration of fouls has prevailed in various 
countries from the moft remote antiquity. From the Egyptians, 
whofe fentiments on this fubjet are recorded by * Herodotus, 
it pafled through the medium of the Pythagorean philofophy to 
the Greeks, among whom it feems to have been generally adopt- 
ed by thofe who held the foul’s pre-exiftence. ‘The writings of 
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Plato *, who, like moft of the ancient advocates for a future 
ftate, inferred the poft-exiftence of the foul from its pre-exift- 
ence, abound with allufions to this doctrine. Indeed, it has 
been fuppofed by fome to have arifen naturally from the principles 
of the old atomical philofophy; and, accordingly, fuch of the 
Greek atomifts, who were not atheifts, ufually maintained 
the uerevowmarwors of the foul as clofely connected with its zpo- 
uraptist. This doétrine, however, was differently received, 
not only by the different feéts of the Greek philofophers, but 
alfo by different individuals of the fame fect. Thus Timzus 
Locrus, and feveral other Pythagoreans, reje€ted the notion of 
the foul’s tranfmigration into the bodies of beafts, refolving it 
into a mere allegorical defcription of the brutality of vice. 

But the Hindoos admit the doétrine of the metempfychofis in 
its literal meaning and its Jargeft extent. They believe that the 
foul, which has been polluted by fin, or failed in its endeavours 
to attain the neceflary degree of perfection, is deomed to ani- 
miate other bodies, till at length, by repeated regenerations, it 
has fhaken off every impurity, and is become fit to be re-united 
to the nature of Brahm, the univerfal fpirit, from whom all 
fouls originally proceeded, and into whofe all-comprehending 
eflence they will be at length abforbed again. 

Inthe latter part of this lecture Kreefhna glances at the cere- 
monies prefcribed in the Veds.—He warns Arjoon againft plading 





* See Repub. lib. x. in fine. Phzed. p. 118. Edit. Cantab. 1683, 
Evdevras diy women tixory sig Tx TosauTa nbn drove aT] ay Kx) poemereTnXUIAS TUX 
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AsTnxoT as, %, fen Dievral nprtrercy £6 TH Tay OVWP EVN % Toy TOBTAY wHEIwY ELKOG 
svdviobas, &c.— There is a ftriking fimilarity between the whole of this 
paffage of Plato and the following lines of Claudian, who defcribes 
Rhadamanthus himfelf as affigning their refpective ftations to the 
fouls of the wicked according to the nature of their crimes : 

Exaquat damnum meritis, et muta ferarum 
Cogit vincla pati: truculentos ingerit urfis, 
Predone(que Jupis: fallaces vulpibus addit. 
At qui defidia femper, vinoque gravatus | 
Indulgens Veneri, voluit torpefcere luxu, 
Hunc fuis immundi pingues detrudit in artus, 
Qui jufto plus effe loquax, arcanaque fuevit 
Prodere, vifcofas fertur viClurus in undas, 
Ut nimiam penfent zterna filentia vocem. 
Quos ubi per varios annos, per mille figuras, 
Egit Lethzo purgatos fumine, tandem 
Rurfus ad humane revocat primordia forme. 
Claud. in Rofin. lib. it. ver. 482. 
+ Hd» yap mT EYL) YEVOIAYY RBIS TE NOON TEy 
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Empedocles, quoted by Olympiodorus in his 
Scholia on the Phedon of Plato. 
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any confidence in the obfervance of them—He affures him that 
they will entitle him only to an inferior and tranfient reward, 
and exhorts him rather to feek an afylum in wifdom. 

In the portrait of his wife man the mil admirari feems to be 
the moft prominent feature.—* A man is faid to be confirmed 
in wifdom, when he forfaketh every defire which entereth into 
his heart, and of himfelf is happy and contented in himfelf. His 
mind is undifturbed in adverfity, he is happy and contented in 
profperity, and he is a ftranger to anxiety, fear, and anger. He 
is in all things without affe@tion ; and having received good or 
evil, neither rejoiceth at the one, nor is caft down by the other.” 
His wifdom is then faid to be moft firmly eftablifhed, when, 
totus teres atque rotundus, * like the tortoife, he can draw in all 
his members, and reftrain them from their wonted purpofes.’ 

Le@ure III. treats ‘ of Works.’— Kreefhna here feems to ex- 
hort Arjoon to the performance of works on political rather than 
moral motives; rather with a view to the influence of his ex- 
ample on the vulgar, than to any real merit or efficacy in the 


works themfelves. 

‘ The man of low degree followeth the example of him who is 
above him, and doeth that which he doeth. I myfelf, Arjoon, have 
not, in the three regions of the univerfe, any thing which is necef- 
fary for me to perform, nor any thing to obtain which is not obtain- 
ed; and yet I live in the exercife of the moral duties. If I were not 


‘vigilantly to attend to thefe duties, all men would prefently follow 


my example. If I were not to perform the moral actions, this world 
would fail in their duty ; I fhould be the caufe of fpurious births, 
and fhould drive the people from the right way. As the ignorant 
perform the duties of life from the hope of reward, fo the wife man, 
out of refpect to the opinions and prejudices of mankind, fhould per- 
form the fame without motives of intereft. He fhould not create a 
divifion in the underftandings of the ignorant, who are inclined to 
outward works, ‘The learned man, by induftrioufly performing all 
the duties of life, fhould induce the vulgar to attend to them.’ 
Leéture IV. * Of the forfaking of Works.’—In the begin- 
ning of this lecture, the idea which the Hindoos entertain of the 
feveral incarnations of the Deity, and of the various revelations 
which they believe him to have made of himfelf in different ages, 
is clearly and diftin@ly ftated. Kreefhna afferts the antiquity of 
the doctrine which he is now delivering to Arjoon, and fays, 
that in former times he had communicated it to Eekfhwakoo, 
and others, whom he mentions. Arjoon, ftaggered at the appa- 
rent impoflibility of this, afks—* Seeing thy birth is pofterior to 
the life of Eekfhwakoo, how am I to underftand that thou haft 
been formerly the teacher of this doétrine ?? Kreefhna replies, 
* Both I and thou have paffed many births. Mine are known 
unto me; but thou knoweft not of thine. Although I am not 


in my nature fubject to birth or decay, and am the lord of all 
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created beings; yet, having command over my own nature, F 


“am made evident by my own power ; and as often as there i is a 


decline of virtue, and an infurre€tion of vice and injuftice in the 
world, I make myfelf evident ; and thus [ appear, from age to 
age, for the prefervation of the juft, the deftruction of the wicked, 

and the eftablifhment of virtue. He then proceeds to explain 
what is meant by the forfaking of works. He exhorts Arjoon 
to * behold, as it were, inaction in action’—to let * every un- 
dertaking be free from the idea of defire’—to be * always con- 
tented and independent,’ and although he may be engaged ina 
work, * to do, as it were, nothing.’ Hé then affer's the fuperi- 
ority of wifdom. ‘* Know,’ fays he; ‘that the worfhip of {pi- 
ritual wifdom is far better than the worfhip with offerings of 
things. In wifdom is to be found every work without excep- 
tion. Seek then this wifdom with proftrations, with queftions, 
and with attention, that thofe learned men who fee its principles 
may ioftruét thee in its rules; which having learnt, thou fhale 
not again, O fon of Pandoo, fall into folly; by which thoy 
fhale behold all nature in the fpirit; that is, in me. Although 
thou wert the greateft of all offenders, thou fhalt be able a 
crofs the gulf of fin with the bark of wifdom. As the natural 
fire, O Arjoon, reduceth the wood to afhes, fo may the fise of 
wifdom reduce all moral aétions to afhes.’ 

Leéture V. treats * Of forfaking the Fruits of Works.’— But 
as the fame fubject feems to be difcufled more fully in the laff 
lecture, we fhall defer our account of the dotrine to that place, 

Lecture V1. * Of the Exercife of the Soul.’—Here, and in- 
deed in almoft every page of the Geeta, the great merit of total 
abitraétion from fenfible objects, andthe fupreme happinefs of 
contemplation, is flrongly infifted on. The following very cu- 
rious defcriptions will convey to our readers fome idea of the 
means which the Hindoo devotees make ufe of to facilitate this 
{eparation of the mind from the notices of the fenfes: * The man 
who keepeth the outward accidents from entering bis mind, and 
his eyes fixed in contemplation between his brows ; ; who maketh 
the breath to pafs through both his noftrils alike in expiration 


_ aad infpiration ; who is of fubdued faculties, mind, and undec~ 


ttending, and hath fet his heart upon falvation ; and who is free 
from lutt, fear, and anger, is for ever blefled in this life; and, 
being convinced that I am the cherifher of religious zeal, the 
lord ‘ofall worlds, and the friend of al] nature, be thal ohtsin 
me and be bieffed.” Again, * The Yogee conttantly exercifeth 
the fpirit in private. He is reclule, of a fubdued mind and 
{pirit; free from hope, aad free from perception. He planteth 
his own feat firmly ona {pot that is undefiled, neither too high 
nor too low, and fitteth upon the facred grafs which is called 


Koos, covered with a fkin andacloth. ‘There he, whofe bufi- 
nels 
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nefs is the reftraining of his paffions, fhould fit, with his mind 
fixed on one ebje& alone, in the exercile of his devotion for the 
purification of his foul, keeping his head, his neck, and body, 
.fteady. without motion, his eyes fixed on the point of his 
nofe, looking at no other place around. ‘The peaceful foul, ree 
leafed from fear, who would keep in the path of one who fol- 
loweth God, fhould reftrain the mind, and, fixing it on me, 
depend on me alone. The Yogee of an humbled mind, who 
thus conftantly exercifeth his foul, obtaineth happinefs incorpo- 
real and fupreme in me.” Mr. Hattings, in his letter (page 8.), 
informs us that be was himfelf * once a witnefs of a man em- 
ployed in this {pecies of devotion at the principal temple of Ba- 
naris. His right hand and arm were enclofed in a loofe fleeve or 
bag of red cloth, within which he pafled the beads of his rofary, 
one after another, through his fingers, repeating with the touch 
of each (as I was informed) one of the names of God, while his 
mind laboured to catch and dwell on the idea of the quality 
which appertained to it, and fhewed the violence of its exertion 
to attain this purpofe by the convulfive movements of all his 
features, his eyes being at the fame time clofed, doubtle(s to af- 
fitt the abltraGion.,’ , 

The great objeét of Plato’s philofophy was to raife the mind 
to the contemplation of the divine nature, With this view he 
frequently recommends an abftraCiion from fenfible objects, not 
altogether unlike that which the Geeta prefcribes, though he is 
le(s ridiculous in the means by which he thinks this abftraction 
is to be attained. Jn the Phzedon, Socrates is reprefented as 
{peaking thus of the foul—acyi eras de Ye we ToTE MAAAISH OTAD 
aUTHY TeTUY NdEV TLOLAVTN, [ANTE HKON, wurle oic, pante aAYNdwy, 
JAN TE TIS NOOVN, GAA OTs MarIsm aun RAD aUTHY yiYy~NT as, Ewom x %b~ 
EEL C0 Twphdey H, HAN COOV DUVaT OL, LAN KOLVOVET LUT Wy Nd HITOMEVN, 
ceeynras te ovlog. Phaed, p. 86. Edit. Cantab. Again, p. 89. 
iv 'w’ au Cwper, WS £OIMEV, EYuTATWS ETomedx TH ELDEVaL, ExLY OTE 
frase wndev OULAWMEV Tw TWAT, NDE noLvvwEY (OTE LN Tare 
avayHn) unde avamurrwuda tng Tate Ducews, AAG Kabaperwurey 
amauta, ive avo Qeos avlos amoavon nas. 

The method which Plato recommends, in order to arrive at 
this degree of abstraction, is this. He is every where careful 
to diftinguifh between /en/fibleg and intelligibles. The latter only 
he thinks worthy to be denominated real beings ; the former he 
contiders merely as radows of them. ‘This polition is elegantly 
iluttrated in the beyiaainy of the feventh book of the Republic, 
where Socrates compares tole who miftake the objects of {cafe 
for real beings, to’ perfous bound neck and heels in a cave, in 
fuch a fituation as to fee nothing but fhadows. ‘The great end 
of education, he fays, is to turn the intellectual eye to the per- 
ception of its proper objects, to raife it by a gradual afcent 
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through the various clafles of intelligibles, till at length it be en. 
abled to contemplate the fupreme good. Of the various parts of 
learning, thofe which conduce moft to this end are arithmetic, 
geometry, aftronomy, and mufic. Even thefe, however, are tg 
be confidered only as the handmaids to the firft and higheft phi- 
lofophy. 

And here we would obferve, by the way, that Plato has been 
often expofed to unmerited abufe for his notions on this fubje@, 
He never thought that this contemplative humour fhould be in- 
dulged fo as to obftruct the duties of focial or civil life. In the 
firft Alcibiades the knowledge of God.is confidered as the means 
of knowing ourfelves; and in the Republic the practical ufe of 
the fame fublime theology is faid to confift in regulating our con- 
duct by a perfect model. | 

[To be concluded in our next.] P. ¢ 


ee Be 

Ant. IIE A New and General Biographical Difionary ; containing 
an hiftorical and critical Account of the Lives and Writings of the 
moift eminent Perfons in every Nation, particularly the Britifh and 
Irifh ; from the earlieft Account of Time to the prefent Period. 
A new Edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 8yo. 12 Vols. 
3l. 12s. Boards. Payne, &c. 





N the 28th volume of our Review, we gave an account of 
the firft impreffion of this ufeful and judicious compilation, 
which we then thought was as wel! executed as the plan would 
admit. It now comes to our hands in a very improved ftate, 
containing upwards of 600 new lives, chiefly of fuch i}luftrious 
men as have died fince the year 1761, when the firft edition * of 


this work was publifhed; or of fuch as had been overlooked 


and omitted by the former editors. From the nature of the per- 
formance it muft be acknowledged, that a ftate of perfection can- 
not be expected, efpecially in the lives of perfons lately deceafed. 
Want of proper information, the prejudices of friends or admirers, 
the calumnies of enemies, and the fuggeftions of envy, to which 


 jlluftrious* characters are peculiarly liable, all contribute to aug- 


ment the difficulty under which the biographer Jabours. ‘Time 


‘overcomes moft of thefe impediments, except the firft, which it 


evidently, in many cafes at leaft, increafes ; and thus the more 
diftant part of biography ftands in frequent need of emendations 
and correétions, for retrenching fuperfluities, fupplying def- 
ciencies, and rectifying the miftakes which may unintentionally 
have been committed. Of this we have feveral proofs in the 
work before us. We may give an inftance in the life of Calvin. 
Thinking it a great object of the biographer’s attention, to felect 
fuch actions as are moft characteriftic of the genius and difpofi- 





—* Te firkt appeared in 11 Vols. the 1zth was afterwards added. _ 
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tion of the man whofe life he is writing, we* reprehended the 
compilers for having omicted the detail of a fa&t, which, con- 
fidered in every point of view, hath been eftemed, by many, as 
the trueft index to that famous reformer’s juft charaéter, We 
now find that the prefent editors have inferted, circumftantially, 
and properly, the hiftory of Ca/vin’s cruelty and violence, in the 
perfecution of Servetus. 

A fimilar inftance of omiffion we obferved in the life of Laud, 
where we expecied an account of the inhuman treatment of 
the Rev. Mr. (or Dr.) Letghton: but we are forry to find the 
prefent edition totally filent with refpect to the cruelties exercifed 
on that zealous but unfortunate writer. Leighton was a remark- 
able character ; and the perfecution he fuffered, exhibits a moft 
ftriking piéture of the times in which he lived, when cruelty, 
pride, and bigotry triumphed over humanity, meeknefs, and the 
rights of confcience. This Scottifh divine wrote an appeal to Par- 
liament, againft the oppreffions of the prelates of thofe days, in 
the Spiritual Court and Star Chamber ; for which, at the inftiga- 
tion of Laud, he was fentenced to pay a fine of ten thoufand 
pounds,—to be degraded from his miniftry,—to be fet on the 
pillory at Weftminfter, and there whipped, while the court was 
fitting,—to be pilloried a fecond time, and have one of his ears 
cut off, one fide of his nofe flit, and be branded on the face with 
S.S. (/awer of fedition),—a few days after to be pilloried again in 
Cheapfide, there to be whipped, have his other ear cut off, and the 
other fide of his nofe flit, and afterwards to be fhut up in a ciofe 
dungeon, for life. After this fentence was pronounced, the re- 
vengeful Archbifhop pulled off his cap, and with fervent zeal 
thanked God for fo juft a judgment! a tranfaction, which gives 
us fo remarkable trait of Laud’s difpofition, ought furely co have 
been noticed by his biographer. We have been induced to men- 
tion this circumftance a fecond time, in hopes, that, as our 
former hints were in part regarded, when this publication goes 
through another edition, the compilers may, if they agree with 
us in fentiment, have an opportunity of fupplying the omiffion. 

The fize and limits of this compilement, notwithftanding the 
number of volumes, mutt of neceflity exclude many of the minutia 
that are to be met with in larger works of alike kind; which 
circumftance obliges the compilers to be cautious in felecting 
the materials for their biographical Dictionary; for thefe are fo 
diffufe, diflimilar, and numerous, that they require great judg- 
ment in the choice, rejection, and advantageous arrangement. 

With what fuccefs our authors have executed their tafk would 
beft appear from a variety of {pecimens; but, for fuch ample 
evidence we have not fufficient room, though we want not in- 
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* Sce Review, Vol. xxviii. page 32+ 
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clination to do juftice to the merit of the work, which is by no 
means inconfiderable. We fhall, however, give our readers the 
brief account which we here meet with, of a perfon, who de- 
ferves to be better known to the world than he has hitherto been, 
or, perhaps, ever might have been, bad not a niche been pro- 
vided for him in this temple of fame. | 

‘ Demoivre (ApRraHaM) anilluftrious Mathematician, of French 
origin, was born at Vitriin Champagne, May 1667. ‘The revocation 
of the edict of Nantz, in 1685, determined him to fly into England, 
fooner than abandon the religion of his fathers. He laid the founda- 
tion of his mathematical ftudies in France, and perfected himfeif at 
London ; where a mediocrity of fortune obliged him to employ his 
talent in this way, and read public le€tures, for his better fupport. 
The Principia Mathematica of Newton, which chance is faid to have 
thrown in his way, made him comprehend, at once, how little he 
had advanced in the fcience he profefled. He fell hard to work: 
he fucceeded as he went along ; and he foon became conneéted with, 
and celebrated among, the firit-rate mathematicians. His eminence 
and abilities foon opened to him an entrance into the Royal Society 
at Londan, and afterwards into the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
His merit was fo well known, and acknowledged, by the former, that 
they judged him a fit perfon to decide the famous conteit between 
Newton and Leibnitz. Thecolletion of the Academy at Paris con- 
tains no memoir of this Author; who died at London, in November 
17¢4*, foon after his admiflion into 1t; but the philo/ophical tran/- 
actions of London have feveral, and all of them interetting t. He 
publifhed alfo fome capital works, fuch as ‘* Mifcellanea Analytica, 
de feriepus et quadraturis, in 1730. 4to.”” But perhaps he has been 
more generally known by his ** Dottrine of Chances ; or Method of 
calculating the Probabilities of Events at Play.” This work was 
firit printed in 1718, in quarto, and dedicated to Sir Ifaac Newton ; 
it was reprinted in 1738 with great additions and improvements ; 
a third edition with additions and a ** ‘Treatife on Annuities” was 
dedicated to Lord Carpenter.—Pope did not overlook this Mathema- 
ticlan 5 | 

— © Sure as De Moivre.” —— 

Of this very eminent man we know but little, except from his 
writings: his being appointed by the Royal Society to determine 
the conteft between two of the greateft men in the world, at that 
time, is a fufficient proof of the efteem in which he was held by 





* We fupply the Day: November 27. 
+ Our biographers might have obferved, that his frf paper in the 
Philofophical TranfaQions, fo early as March 1695, is 4 mott learned 
roduétion. It contains the method for the quadrature of curvilinear 
figures, the dimendons of folids generated by them, and alfo the ap- 
plication of fluxions to many other important purpoies. We always 
looked upon this paper as a remarkable effort of genius in (we believe) 
a felf-taught young mathematician, who had not yet filled bis 28th 


year. 
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that learned body ; the particulars of that conteft, with Demoi- 
vre’s decifion of it, might afford matter of fatisfaétion to the 
mathematicians of the prefent day : a future edition of the work 
before us, may, perhaps, fupply this defect. 

A uniform tenor, and confiftency, is effentially neceffary in 
works of this kind, not only with refpeét to faés, but to fenti- 
ments of things, and general principles. “The reader who is 
anxious with regard to the abovementioned decifion of Demoi- 
vre’s, and who withes to be informed how that great controverfy, 
which engaged the attention of all the mathematicians in Europe, 
was finally determined, might expect to find it here recorded, 
either in the life of Newton, or of Leibnitz, or of Demoivre: 
nothing, however, appears on the fubject, in the prefent edition : 
unlefs it is to be found in fome other article, which we have noc 
perufed. : | : 

We mean not, by the foregoing little exceptions, to depreciate 
the general merit of this ufeful publication ; which may be con- 
fidered as a ftore-houfe of valuable materials for the information 
and entertainment of its readers, —many articles of which are not 
elfewhere, collectively, to be met with. —In a word we cannot 
but look on the work as avery accep:able addition to the public 
ftock of biographical literature. : 
| grap - QR Ae 
Art. IV. An Eftimate of the comparative Strength of Great Britain, 

during the prefent, and four preceeding Reigns, ana of the Loffes of 


her ‘rade from every War fince the Revolution. By George 
Chalmers. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Stockdale. 17386. 


R. Chalmers is well known by his laborious and accurate 
inveftigations of hiftorical, political, and commercial 
fubjects. He here purfues the fame line of inquiry, and main- 
tains the fame principles which he laid down in his formec 
works. He combats the gloomy and defponding notions [as he 
deems them] adopted by Dr. Price and his followers; and, by 
a chain of faéts, corroborated by many collateral circum- 
ftances, he proves, we think, in as clear a manner as the nature 
of the fubje& admits, that ever fince the revolution, Great Bri- 
tain has been in a continually progreffive ftate with regard to 
population and induftry; and he adduces very probable reafons 
to fhew, that at the prefent moment, the manufadtures and trade 
of this country are, perhaps, ina more fourifhing flate, upgn the 
whole, than at any former period, | 
The facts ftated in this publication are fo numerous and im- 
portant, that we cannot attempt to do juftice to the author by 
abridging them, but muft refer the curious reader to the work 
-itfelf, which will afford a rich fund of valuable materials to every 
political fpeculator. Wecannot, however, avoid taking notice, 
that 
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that he has been at great pains to prove, by a variety of examples, 
that nothing deferves to be fo little relied upon as the opinions 
generally difleminated by political writers, concerning the pro- 
fperous or unprofperous ftate of the manufactures and trade of 
the nation, at the time of the publication of their works, fince it 
appears that many men of great character and eminent abilities 
have frequently reprefented the nation as being in an uncom. 
monly declining ftate at the very moment, when (as our author 
contends) it was enjoying an extraordinary degree of profperity. 
Nor are they party writers only, who are faid thus to mifrepre- 
fent the circumftances of the prefent times, but men of un- 
blemifhed morals, totally unconnected with all parties. Even 
the ingenious Herrenfchwand whofe work we had fo lately occa- 
fion to mention with applaufe *, may be adduced as an example 
of this kind of mifreprefentation ; for he ftates it as a notorious 
fact, that fince the lofs of America, our trade thither, and confe- 
quently our manufactures, have greatly declined, fo as to exhibit 
very unequivocal fymptoms of the exiftence of a political malady 
of the moft dangerous tendency ; yet our author fhows that in 
the year 1771, 3772, 1773, Our average exports to the American 
colonies amounted to the value of 3,064,843/. and in 1784 to 
3>359,864. Soeafily may men believe what they have precon- 
ceived fhould naturally come to pafs ! | 

Although Mr. Chalmers has judicioufly availed himfelf of 
every collateral circumftance, that came within his reach, to 
eftablith his pofitions, yet he has, in general, relied on cuftom- 
houfe entries, as the fource of his principal faéts,—and notwith- 
ftanding all that he has urged with a view to remove the ob- 
jections brought againft thofe accounts ; we cannot he!p think- 
ing that thefe objections are fuch, as do not authorize that con- 
fidence which he has all along placed in them. Itis not enough 
to fay, that the errors at one period arifing from vanity, or 
fraudulent views, will be nearly counterbalanced by the fimilar 
errors occafioned by the fame motives at another period : 
before this be admitted, it muft be proved that no alteration has 
been made in the laws during thefe two periods, for if any altera- 
tion in the law has taken place, it may not only remove the 
whole excefs, on one fide, occafioned by the circumftances 


‘abovenamed, but may even throw the faulty excefs to the oppofite 


fide of the account. Thus, if at one time no duties were charged 


on certain articles exported, vanity might naturally prompt 


the merchant to make entries far above the truth, fo as to 
augment the value of the exports greatly beyond what they 
fhould have been ; but if, at another period, a high duty fhould 


‘be demanded on exporting the fame articles, care would not only 
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# Vid. Rev. Feb. i787. Art. I. 
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be taken not to over-rate them, but pains would be beftowed to 
enter them as much under value as poffible. From thefe, and 
other obvious confiderations, we are fatisfied that no reliance 
fhould be had on cuftomhoufe entries, &c. in matters of great 
confequence, unlefs they are accompanied with an accurate ac- 
count of the ftate of the law at the time. Without this, thefe 
accounts are more likely to miflead than to direct the judgment. 
We cannot, therefore, help wifhing, that the ftrefs laid upon them 
fhould be lefs than has, of late, been the fafhion. 

One other remark we fhall beg leave to make on this fubjec : 
viz. that it were well if the internal commerce obtained a greater 
degree of attention, than it ufually receives. A foreign trade may 
fometimes be augmented in confequence of a deranged internal 
ceconomy ; where people emigrate, the food and neceflaries they 
ought to have confumed, muft either be exported or fuffered to 
perifh ; but an encreafe of foreign trade originating from this 
eaufe, is a great evil inftead of a blefing. We might extend our 
remarks farther on this fubjeét, but fhall content ourfelves with 
recommending it to political fpeculators, never to lofe fight of 
this maxim—that the internal traffic of any nation is of much higher 
value, and an objec? of much greater importance to preferve undiminifh- 
ed, than its external trade—and therefore foould ever be attended to as 
the firft objec?. 

As we prefume the intention of our author’s performance was 
merely to remove fome prejudices that are fuppofed to have been 
imbibed from the perufal of certain popular treatifes, it was not 
to be fuppofed that he would choofe to embarrafs the: clafs of 
readers for whom it was intended, with fubtle difcuffions which 
would have been neceflary to difcriminate, in all cafes, between 
truth and error, had he even been capable of thefe difcuffions, or 
difpofed to enter on them himfelf. It was enough to produce 
plaufible arguments, and it would have been improper to exprefs 
any diffidence himfelf, where he meant that his readers fhould 
feel none. | 

We fubjoin a few mifcellaneous facts that will prove intereft- 
ng to many of our readers : 

n the 51ft of Edward III. (1377) it was found that the po- 
pulation of England and Wales amounted to about 2,092,978 
fouls,—in 1483 to about 4,688,000; at the revolution (1688, 
about 6,500,000 or 7,000,000 ; and at prefent probably to near 
8,000,000. | 

In the year 1377, the undermentioned towns were, by enu- 
meration, found to contain inhabitants as follow : 

London - 33,000 fouls Plymouth 6,500 


Weftminfter 10,000 Coventry 6,500 
York - 10,000 Norwich 5,300 
Briftol -~- 9,000 Lincoln - 4,000 


Sarum 
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Sarum ss = 4,400 St. Edmondfbury 3,500 
Lynn - 4,200 Oxford - 35200 
Colchefter - 4,000 Glocefter - 3,000 
Beverly - 3,600 Leicefter + 3,000 
Newcafttle, Tyne, 3,600 Salop - 3,000 
Canterbury - 3,500 


Poor’s rates at the end of the reign of Charles II. amounted to 
665,302/.at 177610 1,556,804/. Query, Whatdo they amount 


to at prefent? 


The Navy of England contained, 


Tons. Mariners. 
In 1588 315385 15,272 
In 1660 62,594 
In 1675 69,681 30,958 ae 
In 1688 101,032 
In 1695 112,400 4.5,0CO 
In 1704, 1045754 41,000 


In 1715 167,595 
In 1721 158,233 
In 1727 170,862 
In 1741 198,383 


In 1749 = 228,215 17,000 
In 1754 226,246 10,000 
In 1760 300,416 70,000 
In 1774 276,046 

In 178% = 422,760 104,97 


Nothing, we are told, gave foreigners a higher idea of the 
power of England than the fudden force raifed by Elizabeth 
to oppofe the Spanifh Armada; yet, our author adds, it is not 
too much to expect that Lancafhire alone, confidering its nume- 
rovs manufaétories, and extenfive commerce, is now able to make 
a more fteady exertion, amidft modern warfare, than the whole 
kingdom was in the time of Elizabeth. The traders of Liver- 

ol alone, fitted out at the commencement of the late war 
with France, between the 26th of Auguft 1778, and 17th April 
17795 120 privateers, armed each with ten to 30 guns, but 
mofily with 34 to 20. From an accurate lift containing the 
name and appointment of each, it appears that thefe privatcers 
meafured 30,787 tons, carrying 1,986 guns, and 8,754 men. 
The fleet fent againft the Armada in 1588, meafured 31,685 
tons, and was navigated by 15,272 feamen. From the efforts 
of a fingle town, we may infer, that the private fhips of war 
formed a greater force during the war with the colonies, than the 
nation, with all its unanimity and zeal, was able to equip under 
the potent government of Elizabeth. | 

We fhal! only add, that the revenue of the poft-office, which 


perhaps gives a more accurate idea of the ftate of commercial 
wanfactions 
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tranfactions in Britain than any other fact whatever, which, 
during the four laft years of King William’s reign, amounted on 
an average to 83,319/, arofe by a gradual progreffion till ia 


the year 1784, it amounted to 452,404/. An—~ fle 
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ASTRONOMICAL PAPERS. 


A new Method of placing a meridian Mark, By David Rittene 
houfe, Efq. 


HOUGH a fixed mark is not abfolutely neceffary where an 

obferver is poflcfled of a good tranfit inftrument, the po- 
fition of which may be examined and accurately corrected by the 
paflage of a known fixed ftar, yet it is convenient, faves much 
trouble, and fometimes prevents miftakes. “The mark which 
Mr. R. here recommends is an eafy one; but we fear that, from 
its being fixed on brick work, it may be apt to vary a little 
by the fhrinking of the building ; and, che diftance of the mark 
from the tranfit inftrument being only 36 feet, a very fmall in- 
clination either to the eaft or weft may be attended with great 
error in the inftrament. The advantages of it, however, are 
material ; it is perfetly free from parallax, it is not affected by 
the undulation of the air, and it can eafily be illuminated in the 
night, fhould any accident happen that might render an adjuft- 
ment of the tranfit inftrument neceflary. 

In the appendix to this article, Mr. R. recommends the ufing 
{fpiders filaments inftead of wires, or filk threads, in his tranfit 
telefcope ; the fineft wire, or filk, he finds, obfcures a fixed ftar, 
efpecially if it have a great declination, for feveral feconds. 

Obfervations on a Comet. By the Same. 

Mr. R.’s firft obfervation on this comet was made January 
21, 1784, when its longitude was 15° of Pifces, and. latitude 
16° 6” fouth. By fubfequent obfervations he found that it pafled 
the ecliptic on the 31ft in 25° of Pifces, and on the 17th it was 
in 29° of Pifces, with 13° 10° north latitude. From the beft 
obfervations our Author could make (for the comet appeared very 
faint, and was always involved in day-light, moon-light, or a 
thick atmofphere), he concludes that it pafled its perihelion about 
January 20, its diftance from the fun being nearly 0.7 of the 
earth’s diftance from the fun. ‘The place of its afcending node 
isin 25° of Taurus, and the inclination of its orbit to the 
ecliptic 53°. 

Aftronomical Obfervations. By Chriftian Mayer. 

Thefe obfervations were made for the purpofe of determining 
the motion of the fixed ftars between themfelves. Our aftrono- 
mical readers are, no doubt, acquainted with the obfervations 
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of Halley, who, about the year 1719, by a careful comparifon 
of Flamftead’s obfervations with thofe of Ptolemy, refpeéting a 
few fixed ftars, viz. Sirius, Arcturus, Aldebaran, &c. firft dif- 
covered that thefe ftars had a proper motion of their own. 
Other aftronomers, pofterior to Halley, in inveftigating the pro- 
per motion of the fixed ftars, compared their own obfervations 
with thofe.of the ancients. ‘Fhis method requires the labour of 
prolix and intricate calculations, and, after 2ll, remains liable to 
doubts and uncertainty, on account of the inaccuracy of an- 
cient obfervations, and the errors of inftruments. Mr. Mayer 
juftly concludes, that, when the difference of right afcenfion 
and declination between any two ftars is very fmall (7. ¢. a few 
feconds), any variation arifing from the preceffion of the equi- 
noxes, the obliquity of the ecliptic, the aberration of light, or 
from any other caule depending on the mutable ftate of the air, 
muft equally affect them both: he has therefore, in the fpace of 
two years, made about two hundred obfervations on fome of the 
principal fixed ftars, and other fmall ones near them, which he 
calls comites, or attendants. The difference of right afcenfion 
and of declinations between thefe ftars and their attendants are 
accurately taken. Such of thefe differences as he has obferved 
(of which correfponding obfervations have been recorded b 

Flamftead in his hiftory of the heavens, or by other obfervers), 
are inferted in a table with Flamftead’s and other obfervations in 
a collateral column. By which the variation of the difference 
of right afcenfion and declination now, and at other times, is 
readily feen. For inftance, by this table it appears that the dif- 
ference of right afcenfion between Aréturus and his attendant 
was, on February 14, 1690, 5° of time, the attendant preced- 
ing; and their difference of declination 26’ 30” of fpace, ac- 
cording to: Flamftead : on May 20, 1765, their difference of 
right afcenfion 4” ” the attendant following, and their difference 
of declination 23° 58”.8, according to Mafkelyne: on May 18, 
1776, difference of right afcenfion 6”, attendant following, and 
differenceof declination 23° 37°.3, according to Mayer. Though 
this method is eafy, yet it requires the affiftance of other obferv- 
ations, in order to determine whether one or both ftars move, 
and alfo to afcertain the quantity and direction of. motion in 
each. Might not thefe circumftances be obtained by the ob- 
ferved diftances between the ftars in queftion and others in their 
neighbourhood ? 

This paper was fent to the Society in Latin ; the original is 
printed, with the Englifh ; but we are at a lofs to know the rea- 
fon why the two laft paragraphs fhould have been omitted in the 
tranflation : they contain a piece of very neceflary information, 
that ought always to accompany accounts of obfervations, 


namely, “the fituation of the obfervatory where they were made, 
which 






































which is in 49° 27° 50” north latitude and o* 24° 6” eaft lon- 

gitude from Greenwich. ; 

Objervations of a Solar and Lunar Eclipfe. By M. M. De 
Grauchain. , 

An eclipfe of the fun at Newport in the State of Rhode 
Ifland, O&. 27, 1780. 

Beginning = - 10" 58’ 52° A. M. True time. 
End - u> 40! 41° 
Latitude of the place of obfervation 41° 30° 20” N. 
An eclipfe of the moon at the fame place, Nov. 11, 1780. 
Beginning = = 10° 24” 39” True time. 
End - 83° 36° s7 
Account of the Tranjit of Venus over the Sun, June 3, 1769, obfervs 
ed at Newhury in Maffachufetts. By the Rev, Samuel Wil- 

liams, A. M. 

Increfs External conta& 2" 20° 14” Apparent time. 
© Interna! contaé 2 48 44 
Latitude of the place of obfervation 42° 37° N. 

Longitude—— 4" 42’ 30° Weft from Greenwich. 
An Account of the Tranfit of Mercury over the Sun, Nov. 9, 1769, 
at Salem in Maffachufetts. By the Same. | 
External contaét 2° 54” 40” Apparent time. 
Internal contaé 2 56 oO 
No latitude and longitude of the place. 
Obfervation of the Eciipfe of the Sun, Nov. 6,1771, at Bradford 
in Maffachufetts. By the Same. 

Beginning - 1" 36° 42° Apparent time. 

End - 347 2 

Aftronomical Obfervations. By D. Rittenhoufe. 

The firic fet of thefe obfervations is on the geocentric place 
of the new planet (Herfchel’s) through two retrogradations, viz, 
from its being ftationary in 7° 21718” cs on Odtober 15 *, 
1782, to being ftationary again 3° 15° 0” @ on March 10, 1782: 
and from its being ftationary in 11° 53 10° 23 on Odtober 15*, 
1783, to its being ftationary again March 14, 1784, in 7° 46° 
0’ os, The oppofition in 1782, was in 5° 2° 30° 25; that in 
1783, in 9° 47° 25” =. 

Then follows an obfervation of the tranfit of Mercury. over 
the fun, Nov. 12, 1782, at Philadelphia. 

External contact ‘ 50° 

Ingrefs } Internal contac ; re : 

Egrefs “uae contac 10 51 30 

xternal contact §=10 57 35 
Greateft diftance of ¥ from fun’s limb 31" 


= 





Ingrefs 


Mean time, 





* We fear that there is a typographical error in one of thefe dates-¢& 
perhaps in the former. 
Q 2 The 
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The next feries contains eighteen obfervations of the right 
afcenfion and declination of the new planet, which Mr, R. calls 
Pluto: the fame number of the right afcenfion and declination 
of d Geminorum ; fourteen of the right afcenfion of the new 
planet, eight of the right afcenfion of d Geminorum, two of the 
right afcenfion of y, one of ¢, 12 of C, and 4 of « Geminorum, 
and four of the right afcenfion of Sirus. 

Thefe are a valuable colleGion, as they afford data for de- 
termining the theory of the new planet, which, though already 
eftablifhed by feveral foreign * aflronomers, may require a few 
correGlions, The obfervations begin Jan. 29, 1784, and are 
continued to April 2, 1786. 


* ‘See the Appendix to the 68th volume of our Review, p. 630. 


and Appendix to volume 70. p. 519. 
(To be continued in our next.) Rh _—~ ~n- 





Art. VI. A Treatife upon Gout, in which the primitive Caufe of 
that Difeafe, and likewife of Gravel, is clearly afcertained ; and an 
eafy Method recommended by which both may be with Certainty 
prevented or radically cured. Small 8vo. 2s.6d. Cadell. 1786, 


O malady, in the whole catalogue of difeafes, has had more 
N attention paid to it than the gout; nor hasany fubjeé been 
fo varioufly treated by medical writers, in all ages and countries ; 
fcarce any two of them concurring in affigning to it the fame 
caufe, or prefcribing the fame method of cure. 

We have here a new theory of the difeafe, eftablifhed on pro- 
bable grounds, and a method of cure recommended in confe- 
quence of it. The importance of the gout (for it is attended 
with both pain and danger, and great numbers are 2fflifted with 
it) demands attention ; we fhal), therefore, endeavour to lay be- 
fore our readers a general view of this Author’s opinions. 

After a confutation of former theories, our Author affirms 
calcareous earth in the fluids to be the predifponent caufe of 
Gout. What induced him to form this opinion, we learn from 
the following paragraph: £ the confent between gout and gravel, 
with the frequency of their concurring together, at firft led us 
(he frequently {peaks plurally) to imagine that they originated 
from the fame caufe. ‘The remedies, which are of fervice in the 
One, proving beneficial in the other, gave ftrength to the fufpi- 
cion. Farther inveftigation convinced us, that they depend upon 
the fame circumftances, are capable of being prevented by the 
fame means, and of being cured by the fame remedies.’ 

Having determined that a preternatural quantity of calcareous 
earth is the caufe of thefe two difeafes, he proceeds to fhew in 
what manner, a quantity of calcareous matter, fufficient to pro- 
duce them, can be conveyed into the circulation. ie 
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¢ The principal, or rather the only caufes of calcareous earth being 
«contained in the fluids, are ACIDS. This is an affertion which 
may at firft appear extraordinary ; but the more it is conficered, the 
better it will be confirmed. That they are the fource of a caicareous 
habit is certain. the manner in which they operate fo as to produce it 
is doubtful. Perhaps the ftomach and inteftines are never free from 
a mixture of calcareous earth ; it may be taken in by accident, with 
a variety of fubftances which we eat and drink, or it may be, formed 
by the procefs of digeftion ; but this I do noc take upon me to affert 
pofitively, having never made experiments to obtain the proof. 
Calcareous earth is a folid fubltance, and on that account litule adapt- 
ed for being abforbed by the laéteals: therefore it may exif in the 
prime via, without getting into the blood veflels. But if it meets 
with an acid, it will unite with it fo as to form a falt which will be 
diffolved by the aqueous fluids in the alimentary canal, and carried 
with them into the blood-veffels. _n the fluids of the body, there is 
always contained a quantity of volatile alkali, which is certainly 
produced by the operations of the animal ceconomy ; acids have a 
ftronger attraction to calcareous earth, than to volatile alkali. If 
fuch earth pure and uncombined with fixed air, is applied to a com- 
ound of volatile alkali with an acid, it will unite with the acid and 

diflodge the alkali. But if fixed air is admitted, a very different 
effect will t. ke place; the volatile alkali will take poffeffion of the 
acid, and the calcareous earth will unite with the gas. Thisisa 
peculiar compound eleétive attraction, which is learnt from expe- 
rience, but could not have been foreieen. ‘Ihe volatile alkali in the 
body is combined with fixed air ; it will therefore be the means of 
precipitating the earth from its compounds with acids. This is the 
manner, perhaps, in which acids bring on the ca'careous habit.’ 

The chemift mutt coniefs, thaz there is ingenuity in this 
theory, but the rational and fcientific payfician cannot admit of 
the probable, the may be, and the perhaps. 

The prevention, and method of cure are contained under the 
following heads : 

‘ 1, Abftinence from the ufe of acids, 

‘ zdly, The prevention of acidity in the ftomach and inteftines. 

‘ 3d/y, The refraining from water and other liquors, in which are 
contained any of the compounds of calcareous earth and acids.’ 

After particularly confidering each of thefe heads, our Author 
{peaks of the effeéts of alkalis, which he ityles the mo/? fafhionable 
remedies, in overcoming and deftroying acidity; aud highty se- 
commends the ufe of them: concluding, thar—* By toete means 
it is certain, that a cure may in every inftance be eff:cted ; but 
we are not fanguine in expecting that many cures will take place. 
Although a greater latitude with refpect to regimen is allowed, 
than was ever permitted in gout, and no part of the fyftem can 
be attended with inconvenience, yet there are very few who will 
have refolution to perfevere in it with an exaétnels that {hall 
entitle them to fuccefs, The remedies are as certain as mercury 
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in the venereal difeafe, or as bark in an intermittent: but }ike 
thefe, if improperly employed, they will fail in their effects.’ 
Were the Author’s method of cure confirmed by experience, 
we fhould be more ready to acknowledge its excellency ; for 
though his theory is ingenious and may bea true one; yet, in 
the practice of medicine, many errors are daily committed, bamgy 
: tag a bigotted attachment to a favourite fyftem, un- 
fupported by demonftrative or experimental evidence: we wifhed, 
therefore, that a few cafes, confirming the practice he recom- 
mends, had been laid before us, sere A 





Arr. VII. Advice to the Clergy of every Denomination and De- 
gree; with the Evulgation of the Refolutions of a late Congres 
held in Germany, for the Purpofe of abolifhing Chriftianity 
throughout Europe. 12mo. 3s. fewed. Baldwin. 1786. 


N imitation of that excellent fatirift, Dr. Swift, the Author 
of the prefent performance gives /erious advice to the clergy ; 
he takes up his young pupil at a very early period, conduéts him 
gradually to the fummit of ecclefiaftical dignity, and then leaves 
him in poflefion of Lambeth palace. He fets out with infrudting 
arents how they ought to perform the part of education which 
neceffarily falls to their fhare: he advifes them to be very atten- 
tive to the genius and difpofition of their children, and to chufe 
the moft ftupid for the church; for in any other profeffion his 
want of underflanding might prevent his fortune, in this it will 
be of no difadvantage. ‘Iche embryo divine having obtained his 
ne plus ultra, as to the Englith language, under the tuition of a 
fpeGtacled dame, is placed on the foundation at a public fchool, 
where the ftudy of Latin and Greek is to ingrofs the whole of his 
attention. ‘The Author, now fuppofing his pupil, who is about 
8 or 10 years of age, to be capable of receiving advice himfelf, 
addrefles him very affectionately, and endeavours to confole him 
under his prefent afflictions of being a fag, and unmercifully flog- 
ged by the tyrantof the fchool. Then follow mifcellaneous 
inftructions for the {chool-boy, in the feveral ftages of his pro- 
refs to the higheft clafs. 

The third Chapter is intitled, Advice to a Student in Divinity. 
We find here much fevere fatire ; after making fome remarks on 
the dignity and confequence of a Student at one of our univerfi- 
ties, the Author points out to his pupil the moft proper method 
of profecuting his ftudies. He conceives the cultivation of what 
is called {cience to be a mere wafte of time, fince, in. the opinion 
of many of the learned fages, a competent knowledge of Greek 
and Latin, with the mechanifm of ancient verfification, is the 
utmoft extent of human erudition. As to attending leCtures of any 
kind, it is adore. He then recommends the fort of company ~~ 
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the ftudent ought to prefer, and gives fome good dire&tions for 
the enjoyment of life in every refpect, and the attainment of fuch 
qualifications as muft reflect dignity on the clerical character. 
The next Chanter contains Advice to a young Divine. After 
giving fome general inftructions on the nature and defign of 
eedivinity, our Author proceeds to delineate the outlines of his 
pupil’s conduct on his firft appointment to a curacy. Drefs 
makes a confiderable article in this chapter, where our Author 
enters into the diicuffion of all the minutiz that are to be obferved 
on this head. He then confiders other particulars which are of 
no lefs confequence, and gives full inftructions for the young 
curate’s behaviour as a companion for the fquire, a toaft-mafter 
at a chriftening, and other charaCters in which there is a proba- 
bility of fhining, or promoting his intereft toward obtaining the 
higher ranks of clerical dignity. In this part of the work the 
Author’s fatire is fometimes mifemployed in perfonal attacks ; 
true fatire always directs its weapons to the vices either of man- 
kind in general, or of a certain clafs of men among whom par- 
ticular vices or foibles are moft apparent. In the conclufion of 
this chapter, the Author relates the fuppofed tranfaétions of a 
Congre{s of deputies from the feveral ftates of Europe, met for 
the purpofe of abandoning Chriftianity, and eftablifhing pagan- 
ifm in its ftead. Here we are reminded of Swift’s ironies ; 
but Swift is not excelled by his imitator, 

In confequence of a proper attention to the admonitions con- 
tained in the preceding chapters, the clerical monitor fuppofes 
his pupil a canon of Windfor, or a prebendary of Durham, 
Canterbury, Winchefter, or fome other opulent cathedral ; his 
objets and wifhes are not however yet fatisfied ; much inftruc- 
tion is neceffary, in order, not only to fill his prefent ftation pro- 
perly, but to direct him in the road to a bifhopric. 

© Give me leave,’ fays the Author in the beginning of his 6th 
Chapter, * to congratulate your Lordfhip on having, at once, 
ftept over every commoner in the kingdom, and on being honour- 
ably feated among the Peers in the Upper Houfe.’ He then re~ 
commends to his Lordfhip the urgent neceflity of attempting the 
great work, viz. to abolifh Chiiftianity. Proper fubjects for 
fermons are pointed out, and excellent dire€tions are given for 
compofing them. The line of political conduct which every 
bifhop ought to purfue, is next marked out; by a fteady obferva- 
tion of which, his Lordfhip is tranflated to the fee of Canter- 
bury. Our Author having thus feated his pupil on the higheft 
pinnacle of ecclefiaftical eminence, puts a final period to his ad- 
monitions, with recommending fuch meafures as may tend to 
convert the king to paganifm. 

Such is the outline of this performance, which undoubtedly 
contains many original thoughts: the fatire is fevere, and, in 
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general, exprefled with humour ; but how far the clergy, con- 
fidered as a body of men (for individuals muft be thrown out of 
the queftion), may deferve fo much ridicule, is a point which we 
will not conteft with our waggifh Author, For, were we to 
contradict him, he would only Jaugh at us; and if we ferioufl 

fided with him, he would, probably, cry out ** a dite!” To the 
public, therefore, we leave this fingular genius, who comes to 
them in rather a * queftionable fhape :’—let them try what they 
can make of him. Lee sien: 





Art. VIII. Difcourfes on Prophecy : read in the Chapel of Lincoln’s- 
Inn, at the Lecture founded by the Right Reverend William Ware 
burton, late Lord Bifhop of Gloucetter. By Eait Apthorp, D.D. 
Reétor of St. Mary le Bow. 2 Vols. 8vo. 10s. Boards. Riving- 
tons. 1786. | 


UR readers will find an account of the inftitution of this 
_F \eé&ure, and of the elegant introductory difcourfes of 
Bifhop Hurd, who firft preached on this occafion, in the Reviews 
for April and May 1772*. To Bifhop Hurd fucceeded Dr. 
Hallifax, now Bifhop of Gloucefter, of whofe fermons an ac- 
count was given in the Review for July 17764. The third 
leGturer was Dr. Bagot, now Bifhop of Norwich, whofe dif- 
courfes we noticed, and cenfured, in our Review for June 
1781 tf 
We find ourfelves under a difficulty with refpeét to the pre- 
fent publication. We are Chriftians, and would not willingly 
caft a flight on any well-meant endeavour to afcertain the divine 
original of our holy religion; but thefe difcourfes, both as to 
compofition and matter, are fo contrary to our tafte and judg- 
ment, that we cannot fpeak of them with approbation. Their 
language is tumid, their ftyle declamatory, and their reafoning 
loofe and inconclufive. They abound with bold, unfounded af- 
fertions, ‘The application and interpretation of the prophecies, 
which they purpofely explain, or to which they incidentally re- 
fer, are for the moft part fanciful and arbitrary ; and the doc- 
trines which they hold upas effential articles of Chriftianity, and 
the immediate fubjeé& of prophecy, are, in our opinion, without 
foundation in fcripture, inconfiftent with the natural and moral 
perfections of the Deity, and repugnant to common fenfe. We 
refer, in particular, to the dotrines of the Trinity, and of a vi- 
cartous facrifice, by way of fatisfadtion to divine juftice. And we 
cannot but exprefs our concern, upon this occafion, that this 
Jeéture fhould be fo foon perverted, from its original defign of 
proving the truth of Revelation and Chriftianity in general, to a 





* Vol. xlvi. p. 393,484. + Vol. ly. p. 33. 
t Vol. Ixiv. p. 413. : - 
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defence of particular doétrines, concerning which Chriftians 
themfelves are not agreed whether they are parts of revelation at 
all, and which fome of the ableft advocates for revelation in ge- 
neral, and the Chriftian religion in particular *, have rejeéted 
as unfcriptural and abfurd. 

The firft difcourfe is entitled Hiflory of Prophecy. The text 
is, If. xxix. 14, 12. This chapter Dr. Apthorp afferts, after St, 
Jerom, to have for tts remote object, * the fortunes of the Jewifh 
nation under the Roman government.’ His proofs, if they may ve 
fo called, are a fimilarity of expreffion, ver. 3. to our Saviour’s 
prediction, Luke x'x. 43, 44. and the ufe of the fingular num- 
ber ver. 21. ‘ This indeed,’ fays he, ‘ is applicable to their 
treatment of All the prophets: but the emphatic ufe of the fin- 
gular fo often repeated, feems to point out One eminently, if 
not exclufively.’ 

Having afferted, p. 11. that ‘the Jewifh prophets were trained 
and educated to a fitnefs and predifpofition for the divine light, 
by a long previous culture of the memory, the imagination, the 
heart, and judgment,’ he goes on— 

‘ The fchools of the prophets were the moft amiable and perfe& 
models of liberal education, fimplicity of manners, a d fublime de- 
votion. The principal of thofe fchools were in the capital city, 
which is therefore elegantly ftyled The Valley of Vifion +, and from 
thence colleges were tranfplanted into more fequeftered and rural 
fituations. The literature taught in thofe feminarics was fixed and 
permanent, not fubjeé& to thofe revolutions of barbarifm and refine- 
ment, which have conftantly prevailed in other nations. The He- 
brew poetry, for inftance, came to its perfection at once by the genius 
of Mofes: and it continued fupremely elegant, even beyond the 
times of the Captivity. Their language has all the characters of 
originality, pure and energetic, with few polyfyllables, or epithets ; 
not copious, and of confequence, highly figurative, and, as fuch, beft 
adapted to the purpofes of prophecy. All their fcience, unborrowed 
and indigenous, was deeply tinctured, and indeed interwoven, 
and of a piece with their religion. The literature chiefly ftudied in 
the prophetic fchools, was the law of God ; the arts of facred poetry 
and mufic; the fciences, whether curious or neceflary, which were 
fubfervient to the fplendour and magnificence of the public worhhip; 
the fcope and myftic intention of the Mofaic ritual, and of the 
Temple fervice; fuch Prophecies as had been in preceding times 
committed either to memory or writing ; and the moral and religious 
means, by a ftrict and holy life, of obtaining or augmenting the gift 
of infpiration. The prophets were alfo the hiftorians of the national 
annals; and the noble and fimple narrative in our Bibles is ex- 
tracted from the records of infpired men; who, as fuch, are ftyled 
the Former prophets t. The refult of thefe ufeful and exalted 


* Locke, Newton, Clarke, Benfon, Lardner, &c. 

+ Ifaiah, xxii. 1. t See 1 Chron. xxix. 29, 30. 2 Chron. 
ix. 29. N.B. There is no fuch appellation as, Former Prophets, in 
either of thefe paflages. Rev. 
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ftudies, was to qualify them on all occafions to affert the true relj- 
gion, to check and reftrain the national apoftacy of the kings and 
people, and to make gradual difcoveries, le{s or more luminous, of 


the approaching redemption of mankind. 
‘ Prophecy, thus taught as a facred fcience by a moral difcipline 


and religious education, was effectually guarded from impotture and 
fanaticifm ; it was regulated by the experience of fage preceptors, 
themfelves infpired men; and its moft daring and impetuous flights 
were controuled by fober reafon and by the written law.’ 

If Dr. Apthorp were called upon to prove the truth of this 
account of the {chools of the prophets, or even to reconcile it 
to probability, we believe that he would be much at a lofs. And 
as to the latter part of the quotation, what idea muft he have of 
prophetic infpiration, to think that its flights needed to be re- 
ftrained and controlled by fober reafon? 

In the fequel of this difcourfe he points out four periods in 
which prophecy ‘ was imparted with fignal luftre; namely, in 
the age of Mofes, in the age of David, during the Babylonian 
and Perfian empires, and in the evangelic age, or firft century 
of the Chriftian church ;’ and makes feveral obfervations, fome 
more, fome lefs judicious, on the wifdom of God in diftinguifh- 
ing thefe four periods by written and recorded prophecies. As 
a fpecimen, we fhall prefent our readers with the following ex- 
tract from his remarks on the third period : 

« Amidft this ample fcope and immenfe variety of divine pre- 
fcience, we difcern it ever attentive to one primary obje&, THe 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A DIVINE RELIGION BY A DIVINE SAVIOUR: 
this Saviour the central point, to whom all the rays of infpiration 
converge; the Hero, if I may foexprefs him, of this celettial epopee ; 
influencing and aCtuating the whole fcheme of Providence; per- 
fonally the Author as well as Subject of Prophecy ; for whom all the 
incidents are prepared, in whom they all terminate. And that 
nothing suight be wanting to illuflrate and difcriminate his charaéter, 


the obftacles that fhould oppofe his great atchievement are prolepti- 
cally placed in fuch a point of view, as admits of no other folution 
than from great events long fubfequent to the origin and eftablith- 
ment of Chriftianity, and ftill vifibly influencing the world, and the 
age we live in.’ 

The fecond difcourfe is entitled Canons of Interpretation. The 
text is the fame with that of the preceding: * From the very na- 
ture of prophecy,’ fays he, ‘as flowing from the divine pre- 
fcience, obfcurity is eflential to it.’ Surely not, as flowing from 
the divine prefcience. A better, indeed the only plaufible reafon 
for the obfcurity of prophecy, is given by our Author himfelf 
in the next fentence. ‘ A prophecy divefted of its myftic and 
recondite character,’ that is, of its obfcurity, ‘ would bea di- 
rection rather than a prefege.” The firft rule of interpretation 
which Dr. A. lays down is thus exprefled : * | begin with laying 


the greateft ftrefs ona principle, which may fcem to militate with 
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the confefied Obfcurity of the Prophetic Word: that the Ar- 
gument from Prophecy is CLEAR and LUMINOUS, not only in 
its general refult, but in the obvious and certain fenfe of the 
moft effential prediftions.’ But this, whether juft or not, is an 
obfervation refpecting prophecy, and not a rule for interpreting 
it. His fecond rule is, * In interpreting the prophecies we can- 
not err in following the guidance of the New Teftament.’ But 
this is taking for granted the very point, which it was the pro- 
feffed defign of thefe lectures to prove, viz. the truth of the 
Chriftian revelation. The third and fourth rules are profeffedly 
taken from Bifhop Warburton’s Divine Legation, and refer to 
© the ule of Significant or Expreffive AcTIONS in the expreffion 
of prophetic ideas,’ and to The Logical Fitnefs of the Douse 
SENSE; for which Dr. A. is a ftrenuous advocate. 

At the clofe of this difcourfe the Doétor has given us a tranf— 
lation of Vitringa’s rules of interpretation; of which our readers 
may form a general idea from the method of interpretation which 
our Author has followed: but we have not room for particular 
extracts or remarks, It may not be amifs to take notice in this 
place, that at the end of each of the other difcourfes are added 
notes, under the title of ¢ Proofs and Iiluftrations,’ confifting 
chiefly of extraéts from Vitringa, Gaffetius, Michaelis, Fabri- 
cius, Daubuz, and other writers. 

The third difcourfe is entitled Prophecies of the Birth of Chrift. 
The paffages which Dr. A. profeffes to illuftrate are, If, vii. 14. 
which the reader will naturally expect him to refer to our Sa- 
viour, ch. viii. 18. ix. 1—g. and ch. xi. We fhall lay before 
our Readers the following extraés from his illuftration of 
ch. ix 6, and appeal to their judgment whether the chara@ter that 
we have given in the beginning of this article, of the language, 
and fpirit of thefe difcourfes, be not juft: 

‘ For unto us a child is born, unto us a fon is given. From pre- 
diting the place of Chrift’s teaching ; and the fcene of his miracles, 
He [the prophet] proceeds in the moft luminous and emphatic terms, to 
affgn the Caufe of this great Deliverance, and to defcribe the auguft 
Perfon and Charaéter of the Deliverer. This divine perfon is defcribed 
by Six diftinét titles and attributes ; none of which can with any fym- 
metry be applied to any Character merely human, and which agree 
to no other than that of the Meffiah.’ 

‘In the firft claufe the diverfity of expreflion is not merely parallel 
or fynonimous, but intimates diftinét ideas of Chrift’s humanity. 
Unto Us, for us men and for our falvation, is repeated with a grace- 
ful emphafis. The birth of Chrift in his HuMAN nature is expreffed 
in the proper and ufual manner; a Child is Born. His pivine 
nature, and the clemency of God, are expreffed with exact precifion : 
a Son is Given.’— According to this mode of interpretation our Sa- 
viour {poke of himfelf in his divine nature, Mark, xiil. 32. where he 
ftyles himfelf, the Son abfolutely. Rev. - 
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‘ The Micuty Gop. Myfterious appellation! yet fo explicit, 
as to overcome the Refiftance of Reafon to a Revealed article of 
Faith ; caffing down imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth 
itfelf againft the Knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Chrift*. in the texts we are confidering, 
Jefus is ftyled Immanuel, and the Mighty God ; with the confent of 
all the ancient Verfions, that of the Jewifh nation efpecially, which 
expreffes their faith, at the very time when the Meffiah was expected, 
‘* The prophet faith to the houfe of David, that a Child is born to 
** us, a Son is given to us; and he hath taken the Jaw upon him- 
** felf that he might keep it; and his name fhall be called, God 
“* before the face [or, from the face] of the Admirable Counfel ; the 
«* Man that abideth for ever; the Mefliah, whofe peace fhall be 
*¢ multiplied upon us in his days.” Such is the ancient Chaldee or 
Jewith paraphrafe on thefe divine titles; and it is a clear proof, 
among innumerable, of the fincere and genuine doétrine of the 
Ancient Jews concerning the Perfon and Deity of the Mefliah. Our 
Lorp himfelf and his Apoitles fo confirm that doétrine, as fcarcely 
to have given a New Revelation concerning the Three Divine Per- 
fons; who are clearly diftinguifhed in One Deity, throughout the 
Hebrew Scriptures of the Old Teftament, in the bett of the apocry- 
phal writings, in the moft ancient Targums, and in the invaluable 
works of Philo. The Chriftian revelation gave the amp of divine 
authority to the received doétrine of the Jewifh church, concerning 
the Trinity of Perfons: and it afferted, what was lefs explicitly 
known by the Jews, the equal honours, and eternity of the divine 
Perfons, giving diftinét ideas of the gracious offices which each fuf- 
tains in the falvation of mankind. ‘This is not the proper occafion 
to enlarge on this illuftrious doétrine: and we need not go beyond 
our evangelic prophet, for the moft certain proofs of Our Lord’s 
divinity. In that celeftial Vifion +, when the Seraphims cried one to 
another, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of Hofts ; the whole earth is full of 
bis glory; befides the angelic Taicayov, we are affured on the highett 
authority, that The/e things faid Efaias, when he faw His glory, and 
Spake of Him}. To mark his pre-exiftence, he is ftyled not only 
the Branch, but the Root of Fefé §: and Judea is named, His Jand, 
feven centuries before the birth of Immanuel ||. In another place, 
all the divine Perfons are ipecified: where the Meffiah fays, The 
Lord Gop, and his Spirit hath fent me. Thus faith the Lorn thy 
Redeemer, the Holy One of I/rael . How convincing are thofe charm- 
ing paflages of the 40th chapter, whofe application to Chriit is una- 
nimoufly admitted! Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, faith your God. 
The voice of him that crieth in the wilderne/s, Prepare ye the Way of the 
Lorp: make frraight in the defart a highway for our Gov.— Say unto 
the cities of Judah, behold your Gov. Behold, the Lorv Ged will 
come with a frrong hand, and his arm fhall rule for him: bebold, his re- 
award is with him, and his work before him. He foall feed his flock 
like a foepherd. Who hath diredted the Spirit of the Lorn, or being 
bis Coun/ellor hath taught him? In the text we are commenting, the 
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epithet of Micutx Gop is proper to the fubje& ; the conquering, 
the victorious, the triumphant. What is this victory, but that fig- 
nal conqueft, when saving /poiled principalities and powers, be made 
a foew of them openly, triumphing over them by bis crofs*? In this 
conquetft is included that of the hoftile powers on earth, who have 
attempted by perfecution, herefy, or other arts, to fupprefs the truth 
of the Gofpel.’ 

After this ample fpecimen of Dr. Apthorp’s language and fenti- 
ments, we fhal] be very concife in our account of the following 
difcourfes, 

The title of the fourth difcourfe is, Chronological Charaéters of 
the Meffiah. The text, Dan. ix. 24—27. It contains an expla- 
nation of Daniel’s famous prophecy of the feventy weeks, which 
Dr. A. dates from the decree of Artaxerxes Longimanus in the 
feventh year of his reign, and confequently looks upon the latter 
part of tne 26th verfe, and the whole of the 27th, in which the 
fate of the Jewifh nation is predicted, as referring to events 
* BEYOND the limits of the feventy weeks, but aptly annexed 
to them, as an illuftrious demonftration of the divine foreknow- 
ledge, of the authority of Chrift, and of the truth of the gofpel.’ 
This difcourfe is, in our opinion, the beft in the whole collec 
tion, though far from being unexceptionable. 

The fifth is entitled Theological Charaéters of the Meffiah. Thre 
text, Dan. ix. 24. 

Our readers may judge of the ftrain of this difcourfe by the 
following extract : 

“ Under the univerfal confcioufnefs of fin, what way is there to 
obtain acceptance with God? ‘The fole dependence of natural rea- 
fon is on the juftice of God ; ajuftice, certainly tempered with equity ; 
and which perfeétly coincides with his wifdom and goodnefs; a 
juftice, which will certainly reward what ever can deferve reward. But 
on this principle, who can confcientioufly claim acceptance with the 
Deity? Is there any man, fo blamelets, fo pure, fo holy, and fo juft, 
as to ftand his trial at the tribunal of divine juftice? Yet this he mut 
do, if he rejects the mediation of Chrift: and we might almoft infer 
the reafonablenefs and exiftence of that mediation, from its neceflity 
in order to render God propitious to finners.’ 

The divine juftice, according to the idea here given of it, ap- 
pears to us to be fo far from coinciding with wifdom and. good- 
nefs, that it militates againft both, and totally excludes the 
latter. A few pages after we have the following wild fuppofition ¢ 
‘ Perhaps he,’ that is, God, * would fcarce have Created the 
world, but to Redeem it by the Satisfation of His beloved Son,’ 

The title of the fixth is, The Chain of Prophecies relating to the 
Meffiah. The text is, Dan. ix. 24. To feal up the vifion and pro- 
phecy, and to anoint the Moft Holy. In this difcourfe we have an 
ample lift of Pfalms, which our Author confiders as prophetic 
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of the wirgin-birth, paffion, atonement, réefurrection, kingdom, &e, 
of the Meffiah, and even expreffive of his pre-exiflence and coéqual 
Deity: to which the Door has added an illuftration of fome 
detached paflages of the prophets, which refer, as he thinks, to 
the evangelical hiftory and doctrine. 

The feventh difcourfe, under the title of Prophecies of the 
Death of Chrift, isa commentary on the 53d chaprer of Ifaiah, 
Here we have a repetition of the ideas and fentiments cone 
tained in the fifth, refpecting the neceffity of the death of Chrift 
as a vicarious facrifice, &c. For inftance, * When God determined 
to fave reformed finners, it was not agreeable to the eternal 
laws of his moral government, to fave them without a fatisfac- 
tion to his Juftice. Such a Satisfaction was indifpenfably ne- 
ceflary, Otherwife, the menaces of God againft Sin would be of 
no avail, if he fhould wave his own prohibition ; and it would 
render our Difobedience an indifferent thing, and even a fubject 
of Approbation and reward, if he fhould Save us in our own des 
merits. Toavoid foimpious and abfurd a confequence, we mutt 
difcern, that there is no other way to make our pardon reconcile- 
able with the Divine Reétitude, than by an infinite Satisfaction :’ 
And a great deal more in the fame ftrain, equally repugnant to 
seafon, aod inconfiltent with the many reprefentations which the 
Scriptures give us of the Supreme Being, as the Lord God, merci- 
ful and gracious, long-fuffering, abundant in goodnefs, flow to anger, 
and plenteous in mercy; forgiving iniquity, tranfgreffion, and fin. 

The eighth and ninth difcourfes are entitled Prophecies of the 
Kingdom of Chrif?. ‘The former is a commentary on the fecond 
pfalm, which Dr. A. applies throughout, in a fecondary fenfe, 
to the Meffiah. The latter more particularly illuftrates the 
8th and gth verfes of that pfalm, the greater part of the 72d, 
and fome paflages of the prophet Ifaiah, as predi@ting the pre- 
valence of the Chriftian religion, till it was eftablifhed by Con- 
ftantine, its gradual progrefs and extenfion to the prefent day, 
and its future univerfality. In this difcourfe Dr. A, has intro- 
duced the following remarks on Pf, ii. ver. 7, 11, 12. 

« In the primary and hiftorical fenfe, the tributary princes are in- 
joined to pay their homage to the theocracy, adminiftered in the 

erfon of King David as God’s Viceroy ; their fervice being claimed 
by Jehovah as paramount. Serve the Lorp with fear—But the fin- 
gularity of the fubfequent expreflion, Ki/s THE Son, is an argument 
that the fecondary or religious fenfe was principal in the ideas of 
Infpiration. In the 7th verfe *, thou art my fon, is no otherwife ap- 
plicable to David, than as God’s Viceroy: but in its theological 
fenfe, it is fo appofite to the Son of God, as to bea proof of his 
deity. In the 12th verfe, the expreffion is {till more appropriate + ; 
Kifs the Son. ‘The peculiar ufe of a Chaldaic word intimates a fin- 
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lar and exclufive idea of filiation.’——We leave the difcerning reader 
to his own reflections on this curious paflage! 

The tenth difcourfe is entitled Characters of Antichrif. The 
text, Ifaiah Ivii. 10. In our opinion it requires a very ftrong 
imagination to perceive that Ifaiah had any reference in this 
chapter, and particularly in the 1oth verfe, to the Bifhop of 
Rome. But fancy is equal to any thing. We need go no fur- 
ther for a proof of this than our Author’s comment on ver. 6. 
Slaying the children in the vallies, under the clifts of the rocks. * This 
paflage,’ fays he, * is inexplicable, but by applying it to the 
events of the long perfecutions in the vallies of Piedmont, and 
among the rocks of the Alps.’ ; 

The eleventh has for its title The Myflic Tyre. The text is 
Ezekiel, xxviii, 110. This and the other predictions of 
Ezekiel againft the king and city of Tyre, Dr. A. upon very flight 
grounds, fuppofes to be * myftic allegories,’ pre-fignifying the 
corruption and ruinof the church and city of Rome. He fuffers his 
imagination to carry him fo far, as to conclude, from fome ex- 
preflions of the prophet, that the city of Rome and its adjacent 
territory will fall into the ocean * by the force of earthquakes, 
and of fubterraneous fires. Italy,’ fays he, * is a ftorehoufe of 
fire. Vefuvius, Etna, and all the vulcanian ifles, will burft 
forth into flames. By earthquakes new eruptions will probably 
be opened in the Apennines ; and near to Rome, and in Rome 
itfelf; which will be abforbed into a lake of fire, and fink inte 
the fea; as is more than intimated in the Apocalypfe *.’ 

The laf difcourfe is entitled Prophecies of the Origin and Pro- 
grefs of the Reformation. Thetext, Rev. x. 7. It points out, 
according to the Author’s own account of it, * the remedies of 
thofe corruptions,’ viz. which fubfift both in the Roman and Re- 
formed churches. * The declining power of Antichrift, and the 
moral means of advancing the promifed purity, amplitude, and 
felicity of the Chriftian church, probably on earth, to be com- 
pleted in the heavenly ftate.’ 

In reading thefe difcourfes we noticed, among many others, 
the following affe&ted terms and expreffions. Vol. I. p. 29. 
* celeftial epopée.’ P. 66. § thefe who outraze the prophetic emblems 
to an excefs of feenical reprefentation.’” P.87. * Implement,’ for 
completion. P. 117. * unique’ as an adjective. P, 208. * The 
exphation of Chrift’s paffion.” P. 223. ¢ the famed “AAQXIE, or 
<< Ferujalem.’ P. 265. * Interminations’ for threaten- 
ings. . 284. © Adaption.’ P. 289. * tran{miffively difordered.’ 
P, 297. * evanid fhadww.’ P. 340. * evanefcence of the old law.’ 
P. 341. * they create a paradise, a tempe, or a panchaa, in the 
reader’s imagination.” Vol. II. p. 5+ * celeftial panoply.” P. 12. 
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and other places, ¢ fa/uous.’ P. 43. ‘ the I/raelites were expiated,? 
P 46 ‘aitender,’ »new verb. P. 61. * Devotements.’ P. 92. 
* preluding’ P. 218 ‘ confeclary.”” P. 256. * epinicion.’ P. 261, 
© deffus or elegy’ P 270. * dilutely,’ for loofely, we imagine. 
P. 271. * Such a wovwrtS osx is not applicable to the bifloric Tyre.’ 
P. 337. * rules—of eucharifi.’? P. 342. * averfe to aggreffion.’ 

We no longer wondered, however, at the falie tafte which Dr, 
A. has difcovered in regard to language or compofition, when 
we had read the following paflage, Vol. II. p. 338. ¢ A fele&tion 
might be made from St. Luke and St. Paul; from Minucius, 
LaGantius, Prudentius, Jerome; Juftin, Clement, Origen, 
Chryfoftom, Bafil, Macarius; and the poems of Nazianzen, 
Nonnus, and Sinefius ;’ (Hear him, ye men of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge!) © which might rival in elegance, and far exceed in uti- 
lity, the very beft claffics.’ 

But that we may not be thought to have noticed only what is 
exceptionable in thefe volumes, we fhall copy the following juft 
reprefentation of Chriftianity, which our Author has given, 
Vol IT. p. 244. 

¢ By this auguff name I mean that religion which is defcribed 
and exemplified in the New Teftament, a religion of perfonal, do- 
mettic, eae penne virtue: in which the paffions are not extirpated, 
but governed: in which, God is adored through Jefus Chrift, with 
love, admiration, fear, and gratitude: by which fociety is continually 
improved and meliorated ; while the individual is daily renewed and 
prepared both by the bleflings and adverfities of the prefent life for 


the endlefs felicity of the future.’ 
If Dr. A. had adhered, in the courfe of thefe le&tures, to this 


idea of Chriftianity, without introducing fuch extraneous matter 
as party-opinions, inexplicable doctrines, and myftic allegories, 
we fhould have been happy to have recommended them to the 
perufal of men of all parties and denominations. In their pre- 
fent form we cannot think that they do any credit to his judg- 
ment, whatever they may to his imagination ; or that they can 
be of any fervice to the caufe which they are intended to fupport, 
as, inftead of convincing unbelievers, or confirming the doubt- 
ful, they have, in our opinion, a tendency to ftrengthen their 
prejudices, by leading them to think that Chriftianity confifts of 
doctrines at which reafon muft ever revolt, and that the argument 
from prophecy is obfcure, fanciful, and unfatisfactory. E m 





Arr. 1X. Letters to the Fews; inviting them to an amicable Dif- 
caffion of the Evidences of Chriftianity. By Jofeph.Prieilley, 
LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 1s. ‘Johnfon. 1786. 


HRISTIAN benevolence, we muft fuppofe, hath prompted 
a Dr. Prieftley, not merely to plead the caufe of a neglected 


though very numerous past of the human race, but directly to 
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addrefs, and reafon with, them, on points of the moft interefting 
and important nature. No people,.fince the creation, that we 
have read or heard of, were ever fo de{pifed, and hated, by the 
re(t of mankind,—fo cruelly opprefled, fo fingularly marked out 
by their fufferings, as that nation to whom thele extraordinary 
letters are written. Happily, however, the times in which we 
live are not chargeable with the oppreffions and perfecutions here 
alluded to. Humanity, guided by Cohriftian principles, has 
taught us, in thefe later and better days, a wifer and more equi- 
table conduct. The hiftory of the Jews, ancient and modern, 
prefents us with a curious fubject of obfervation, in a philo- 
fopbical view, when it is confidered that the defcendants of 
Abraham once poflefled, for ages, a country, where they lived in 
the full maintenance of cuftoms and manners peculiar to them- 
felves, and in the enjoyment of fome advantages, and particu- 
Jarly the moft important branches of knowledge, to which the 
reft of mankind were ftrangers, or, at leaft, concerning which, 
they were in avery great degree of uncertainty and darknefs ; 
and ftill they are as much fignalized as before, though in very 
different circumftances ; having been, for ages alfo, driven out of 
their own land, difperfed over almoft every habitable part of the 
globe; and yet, wherever they come, remaining wholly diftinct 
from the reft of mankind. Other nations have been totally van- 
quifhed as well as the defcendants of Abraham, but the rem- 
nants of them have intermingled with the different people among 
whom they fat down, and their original hath been at length for-~ 
gotten: but it hath not been fo with the Jews ! 

Dr. Prieftley, fully perfuaded that they have been, and are, 
the peculiar people of the one living and true God, and that their 
extraordinary fufferings have been caufed by their rejection of 
the Meffiah, invites them to a fair, difpaffionmate, and diligent 
confideration of the fabjeé&t. He addrefles them with compat- 
fion, with affection, AO with refpect ; at the fame time that he 
appeals to their reafon and judgment. He urges them, efpe- 
cially the more learned among them, to a free difcuffion with 
refpect to the Chriftian faith. He wifhes to hear the objections 
they may have to offer, and affures them they fhall meet with 
the greateft and moft candid attention. 

The Dodtor feems to apprehend that fome of his peculiar te- 
nets and explications of fcripture are favourable to his attempt 3 
and, accordingly, he difclaims the doctiines of the miraculous 
Conception, of the Divinity of Chrift, and of the Trinity. 
‘Thofe, however, who deem themfelves more orthadox Chriftians, 

will certainly object to fuch importante conceffions ;-and will 
confider his relinquifhment of thofe great points, as giving up 
ail. Be this as it may, our Author’s main defign is undoubt- 
edly laudable; and the pious endeavour is well conducted, and 
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fupported, by arguments, urged in fuch manner as feemed moft 
likely to excite the attention of thofe to whom the letters are 
addreffed. The Doéctor’s principal aim is to engage the Jews to 
think duly on the fubjeét:—* I am, fays he, far from flatter- 
ing my(felf that the little which I have advanced, fhould of it- 
felf make any of you converts to Chriftianity. My utmoft hope 
is, that it may be the means of drawing your attention to the 
fubjeét, and efpecially to the ftudy of .your Scriptures and ours 
in conjunction ; that you may judge for yourfelves, whether 
there be reafon in what I have advanced or not.’—Again, he 
adds, * Diligently compare the hiftorical evidence of both reli- 

ions. Both, you will find, are in reality but one. They are 
perfetly confiftent with, nay they imply each other, and muft 
ftand or fall together.’ 

We have only farther to obferve, that fhould there be a pro- 
{pect of obtaining, in any meafure, the defirable end propofed, 
thefe letters will be tranflated into Hebrew, for the ufe of learned 
Jews in all parts of the world. Y. 





Art. X. Sylva: or a Difcourfe on Foreft Trees, and the Propa- 
gation of ‘Timber in his Majefty’s Dominions. By John Evelyn, 
Efg. F.R.S. With Notes by A. Hunter, M.D. F.R.S. A 
new Edition. To which is added, The Terra, a Philofophical 
Difcourfe of Earth. Royal 4to. 2 Vols. zl. 15s. Boards. On 
Imperial Writing-paper, 41. 10s. Boards. Dodiley. 1786. 


V E are happy to find that our opinion of this valuable 

work hath been confirmed by the public approbation. 
Dr, Hunter *, whofe character for learning, ingenuity, know- 
ledge, and perfeverance, is well known to the literary world, gave 
a beautiful and much improved edition of this excellent treatife, 
in 1776. And we have again the pleafure of feeing it repub- 
lifhed, with additional! notes to illuftrate the obfervations of its 
great Author. Mr. Evelyn was aman who would have done 
honour to any age or country, and his memory wil] ever be re- 
{pectable on account of thofe valuable produétions, which, in his 
lifetime, fecured him the greateft reputation from his contem- 
poraries, and to which the fucceeding age acknowledged his juft 
title. The Sylva is one of his moft important publications, and 
is written on a moft interefting fubje& ; but, fince its firft ap- 
pearance, fo many improvements have taken place in natural 
Knowledge, and fuch great advances have been made in every 
department of it, as to call aloud for notice, and render another 
edition expedient. ‘With a view of accomplifhing this defign, 
Dr. Hunter undertook the laborious tafk of including al] later 
improvements in the prefent edition ; a tafk which he has per-~ 
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formed with great induftry and fidelity. Added to this, there 
were many obfcurities in the language and ftyle of our Author, 
which rendered him in,a great meafure unintelligible to the ge- 
nerality of readers. In this fituation, it was neccflary to remove 
the difficulties and to elucidate what was obfcure; in doing 
which, it was impoffible to avoid making fome alterations in the 
text; but the Doctor obferves in his preface, £ that the liberties 
he has taken with it, in a variety of places, are warranted from a 
careful collation of the five editions with fome original manu- 
fcripts, without which he could not poffibly have proceeded with 
any degree of fatisfaction ; for,’ adds he, ¢ of all the books in the 
Englifh language there are, perhaps, none fo incorrect as the 
two laft editions of the Sy/va; the one printed in 1704, the other 
in 1729. 

In Mr. Evelyn’s original Introduction, there is an inftance of 
modefty and humility, as pleafing as it is rare: 

‘ After what the frontifpiece and porch of this wooden edifice pre- 
fents you, I fall need no farther to repeat the occafion of this fol- 
lowing difcourfe: I am only to acquaint you [the reader] that as it 
was delivered to the Royal Society by an unworthy member thereof, 
in obedience to their commands ; by the fame it is now republifhed 
without any farther profpe&t: and the reader is to know, that if 
thefe dry fticks afford him any fap, it is one of the leaft and meanett 
of thofe pieces, which are every day produced by that illuftrious 
affembly ; and which enrich their collections, as fo many monuments 
of their accurate experiments, and public endeavours, in order to the 
production of real and ufeful theories, the propagation and improve- 
ment of natural fcience, and the honour of their inftitution.’ 

What a contraft to the vain-glorious declarations of fome 
of the ancients, in their own favour; how different from the 
encomium which Horace pafled on himfelf, 


Exegi monumentum ere perennius, &c. 


And furely if meritorious and fuccefsful exertions entitle any 
writer to felf-approbation, no one can difpute the right poflefled 
by Mr. Evelyn. 

Having, in the Review * of the former edition, given a cir- 
cumftantial account of al] the improvements which the Door 
had then introduced, we refer our readers to that account, and 
fhall now briefly mention fome of the notes added to the prefent 
republication +. 

We are prefented with an ingenious note, at p. 27, vol. i. on 
the analogy between the eggs of animals and the feeds of plants. 
In a note to p. 63, vol. ii. there is an interefting account of the 





* See vol. Ivii. p. 428. 

+ We mutt obferve that the Terra, another treatife ef Mr. Eve- 
lyn’s, is placed at the end of this edition ; which work we hall no- 
tice in the next Article, as it has been feparately publithed. 
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falfe Acacia; thefe we intended to tranfcribe at length, but the 
extract would be rather too much for our narrow limits. Ina 
note to p. 192, vol. ii. the Editor has given us a learned account 
of the Hy/op mentioned by St. John, which we muft omit for 
the fame reafon. 

We cannot conclude without acknowledging, that our Editor 
has in every particular fhewn himfelf equal to the arduous and 
difficult tafk he had undertaken: in felecting from the informa- 
tion of others he is careful, candid, and judicious; his own re- 


marks are well-founded,—propofed with modefty, and fupported 
with knowledge. S.R. 





Art. XI. Yerra; a Philofophical Difcourfe of Earth, &c. By 
J. Evelyn, Efg. F.R.S. With Notes by A. Hunter, M.D. F.R.S. 
4to. Royal Paper, ss. fewed; or, on Imperial Paper, 7s. 6d. 
Boards. Dodfley, &c. 1787. 


HE firft edition of this valuable treatife, publifhed by Dr. 
Hunter, appeared in 1778,—of which we gage an account 
in our 60th volume, p. 471. This work, which poflefles a very 
confiderable degree of merit, as, indeed, do all the productions of 
Mr. Evelyn, was read to the Royal Society in 1675, and added 
greatly to the reputation of that learned body, then in its in- 
tancy.—Dr. Hunter has improved this treatife with notes of am 
ule ful and practical nature, has enriched it with a neat engraving, 
and a fhort account of the Tartarian Lamb*, and has guarded 
it from many inaccuracies which pervade all the former editions, 
The Doétor has alfo annexed moft of the important notes which 
he had added to the new edition of the Sy/va, for the accomme- 
dation of thofe who had purchafed the former impreflion.—This 
is acting fairly and generoufly by the Public. 


/ 


* Which, after all, is no more than the root of acertain fpecies 
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ArT. XII. 
FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Hiftoire de? Academie Royale des Sciences, &c. i.e. The Hiftory and 
Meinoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris for the Yeat 
1753. 4to. Paris. 1786. ' 

“HE ufual method followed, with refpect to the contents of 
this valuable work, in the preceding volumes, has under 

gone a change in the prefent, which is alfo to take place in 
the fucceeding publications ; and we apprehend that this change 
will prove very unacceptable to the greateft part of thofe who 
perute thefe Memoirs. In fhort, we are to lament the fuppref- 
fion of the elegant and judicious fammaries, or oe 
the 























the Memorrs, which the fecretary was accuftomed to compofe, 
and arrange under the different clafles of natural fcience, accord- 
ing to their re(pective fubjects ; and this fuppreffion, the eminent 
genius and talents, the precifion and perfpicuity of the Marquis 
pe Conporcer muft render a juft matter of regret. It does 
not belong to us to pronounce concerning the reafons alleged 
by the noble fecretary for this alteration; we therefore confine 
ourfelves to the bare mention of the faét, which is, that hence- 
forward, the objervations that are addrefled to, and the Reports 
that are read in the Academy, will be fubftituted for the omitted 
Summaries, and it is in this new form that the hiftory of the 
Academy will appear for the future. This alteration wil] make 
no change in our method of reviewing this work, as we intend 
to go on, as we have hitherto done, exhibiting the Memoirs, 
not in the order in which they lie in the work, but in diftin 
clafles, according to their refpetive fubjeds. 


WORKS PRESENTED TO THE ACADEMY. 


This Article is very meagre:—it contains no work properly 
fo called. All that we find in it, is the notice of a differtation 
on a Prize-gueflion; but this we deem of fufficient importance 
to be communicated to our readers, as being the firft-fruits of a 
Foundation, in which chemical fcience is immediately dire&ted 
to the purpofes of humanity and public utility. The cafe is as 
follows: A worthy citizen, who has concealed his name, ob- 
ferving the great number of trades, profeffions, and ufeful arts, 
whofe exercife, by the means with which they are carried on, is 
deftructive to the health and often to the lives of the perfons em- 
ployed in them, prefented to the Academy, in the year 17832, 
the fum of 12,000 livres, to form a fund for an annual Prize- 
queftion, relative to the beft method of rendering the exercife 
and operations of thefe profeflions and arts, lefs unhealthy and 
lefs dangerous. The Academy accepted, with zea! and applaufe, 
this humane propofal. The fum was, with royal confent, con- 
verted into an annuity on the lives of the Kinc and the Dau- 
PHIN, and the yearly product is ¢eftined to pay for a medal, 
which is to be adjudged, yearly, to the beft AZemoir, or the moft 
fatisfaCtory experiment, that fhall be prefented to the Academy 
on the fubjeét already mentioned. 

The fubject of the firft Prize-queftion, which the Academy 
propofed was, To afcertain the nature and caufes of the difeafes to 
which GILDERS, who GILD BY the FIRE and ON METALS, are 
expofed; and to point out the fure/? prefervatives. whether of a phyfi- 
cal or mechanical kind, againft Juch difeafes. “The medal was ad- 
judged toa Memoir, compofed by M. Henry Avbert Gosse, 


of Geneva, 
R 3 EULOGIES, 
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EULOGIES. 

The deceafed Mempers of the Academy, whofe Eulogies 
are compofed by the eloquent pen of the learned Secretary, are 
Meffrs, Hunter, Euler, Bezout, a’ Alembert, Count de Treffan, and 
M. Wargentin.—T he firft of thefe is too well known at home to 
render neceflary, to a Britifh reader, any information that can 
be given of him from abroad. Of the fecond, we have alread 
given an ample account, from the excellent Eulogy of M. Fuss. 
Nothing material appears in M. Conporcet’s Eulogy, that 
may not be found there, though it be a mafterly produétion, and 
may have fome peculiar merit in the efteem of mathematical 
readers: but there are many interefting lines in the perfonal 
character of the great and good Euuer, which the Secretary 
has not deemed worthy of a defcription fo full, as that given 
of them by M. Fuss, and by us after him *.—The Eulogy of 
M. Bezour contains nothing remarkable.—M. WaRGENTIN, 
Secretary to the Swedifh Academy, and mea ber of all the prin- 
cipal literary focieties in Europe, was, indeed, a man of very 
confiderable eminence in the learned world, He cultivated all 
the fciences, but fhone particularly i in mathematics, and he ac- 
quired great reputation by the difcovery of (what he called) the 
empirical equations of the fatellites of “Jupiter. Count TRESSAN, 
who wrote a little Effay on EleGricity, and a book entitled, Re- 
flexions fur PEfprit, for the education of his children, was a man 
of wit and pleafure. His chiet praife, in his Eulogy here, is 
founded upon his intimate acquaintance with M. pe Fonre- 
NELLE, and he is principally known by his tranflation of Ariofo, 
and the Romances he compoied or abridged, in confequence of a 
light, juvenile fpirit, that never deferted him, but till {ported 
even in his grey hairs, until death put a ferious end to it in his 
77¢h year. How he was thruit into the Academy we know not; 
nor is it our bufinefs to inquire. 

The Eulogy of the late M. p’ALEMRERT will occupy us 
longer, and more worthily. The Marquis de ConpoRcer has 
compofled it with head and heart, if we may fo fpeak, Friend- 
fhip and illuftrious merit united their imprefions in the work; 
and it is, accordingly, worthy of the writer and the fubject. 
The portrait of this great man is drawn, at full length, with re- 
{pect to his philofophical genius, his acquiremcots, and his 
moral character. The following fketch of it, we truft, will not 
be unacceptable to our readers : 

_ JoHN LE Ronp p’ALEMBERT was born at Paris, in Novem- 
ber 1717. He derived the name of ‘John le Rond trom that of 
the church near which, after his birth, he was expofed as a 
foundling. His father, informed of this circumftance, liftened 
‘to the voice of nature and duty, ‘took meafures for the proper 





* See Rev. vol, Ixxiil. p. 496. 
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education of his child, and for his future fubfiftence in a ftate of 
eafe and independence. 

He received his firft education in the College of the Four Na- 
tions, among the Janfenifts, where he gave early marks of capa- 
city and genius. In the firft year of his philofophical ftudies, 
he compofed a Commentary on the Epifile of St. Paul to the Ro- 
mans, and thus began as Newton ended, as our Author /lj/y ob- 
ferves. The Janfenifts confidered this produéticn as an omen 
that portended, to the party of Port-Royal, a reftoration to fome 
part of their ancient fplendor, and hoped to find, one day, in 
M. d'Alembert, a fecond Pafcal. To render this refemblance 
more complete, they engaged their rifing pupil in the ftudy of 
the mathematics; but they foon perceived that his growing at- 
tachment to this fcience was likely to difappoint the hopes they 
had formed with refpec&t to his future deftination: they, there- 
fore, endeavoured to divert him from this line; but their endea- 
vours were fruitiefs. 

At his leaving college, he found himfelf alone and uncon- 
nected in the world; and fought an afylum in the houfe of his 
nurfe. He comforted himfelf with the hope, that his fortune, 
though not ample, would better the condition and fubfiftence of 
that fami!y, which was the only one that he could confider as 
his own. Here he lived, during the {pace of forty years, with 
the greateft fimplicity, difcovering the augmentation of his means 
only by increafing difplays of his beneficence, concealing his 
growing reputation and celebrity from thefe honeft people, and 
making their plain and uncouth manners the fubject of good- 
natured pleafantry and philofophical obfervation. His good 
nurfe perceived his ardent activity, heard him mentioned as the 
writer of many books; but never took it into her head that he 
Was a great man, and rather beheld him witha kind of com- 
paffion. ‘** You will never,” faid fhe to him, one day, ** be any 
thing but a pbilofopher—and what is a philofopher?—a fool, who 
toils and plagues himfelf during his life, that people may talk of him 
when HE 1S NO MORE.” , When we caft an eye upon a.ceriain 
fer, or fect, of Philofophers, we cannot help thinking that this 


woman was no fool. 
In this peaceful and plain manfion M, p’ALEMBERT applied 


himfelf entirely to the ftudy of geometry, and he foon proceeded 
fo far as to enjoy the pleafure of making difcoveries : but this 
pleafure was fhort; for, by confulting writers on that fcience, 
he quickly perceived, that the truths of which he !ooked upon 
himfelf as the firft difcoverer were already known, This dif- 
agreeable {urprife Jed him to conclude (we know not why) that 
nature had refufed him genius; and that nothing more remained 
for him, but to acquire thé knowledge of what others had dif- 


‘covered. To this he willingly fubmitted, and was perfuaded 
R 4 3 that 
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_ that the pleafure of ftudy, even without the fame acquired by 


difcoveries, would prove fufficient for his happinefs. This anece 
dote our Author had from M. p’ALEMBERT himlelf, and he 
deems the morality of it precious. it is rare, fays he, to obferve 
the human heart, fo near to its natural purity and fimplicity, 
and before it has been corrupted by felf-love. 

As M. p’ALEMBERT’s fortune did not far exceed the de 
mands of neceffity, bis friends advifed him to think of a profef- 
fion that might enable him to augment it. He accordingly 
turned his views to the law, and took his degrees in that line ; but 
foon abandoned this plan, and applied to the ftudy of medicine. 
Geometry, however, was always drawing him back to his former 
purfuits, and, after many ineffetual efforts to refift its attrac- 
tions, he renounced al] views of a lucrative profeflion, and gave 
himfelf over entirely to mathematics and poverty. 

In the year 1741 he was admitted member of the Academy of 
Sciences, for which diftinguifhed literary promotion, at fuch an 
early age, he had prepared the way by correcting the errors of a 
celebrated Work *, which was deemed claffical, in France, in 
the Jine of geometry. He afterwards fet himfelf to examine, 
with deep attention and affiduity, what muft be the motion of a 
body, which pafles from one fluid into another more denfe, in a 
direction not perpendicular to the furface feparating the two 
fluids. Every one knows the phenomenon, which happens in 
this cafe, and which amufes children under the denomination of 
Ducks and drakes; but our Author obferves, that M, d’Alem- 
bert was'the firft who explained it in a fatisfactory and philo- 
fophical manner. 

Two years after his ele&tion to a place in the Academy, he 
publifhed his Treatife on Dynamics ~ Our Author gives an ele- 
gant and ingenious account of the new principle, and the pro- 
found and accurate fpirit of inveftigation that diftinguifh this 
celebrated work, which was publifhed by M p’ALEMBERT in 
his twenty-fixth year. This new principle confifted in eftablifhing 
equality, at each inftanr, between the changes that the motion of 
a body has undergone, and the forces or powers which have been 
employed to produce them ; or, to exprefs the thing otherwife, 
in {:parating into two parts the action of the moving powers, 
and confidering the one as producing alone the motion of the 
body, in the fecond inftant, and the other as employed to deftroy 
that which it had in the ficft. Our panegyrift confiders the dif- 
covery of this principle, fo remarkable for its fimplicity, as the 
epocha of an important revolution in the phyfico-mathematical 
iciences. He acknowledges indeed, that feveral of the problems, 
folved in this treatife, had been previoufly folved by particular 
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methods, different in appearance, for each problem; but he 
maintains, that thefe methods differed only in appearance, that 
they were, in reality, but one and the fame method, and that 
the principle above mentioned lay concealed in them, though 
none had been able to difcover it before M. p’ALEMBERT, 

So early as the year 1744, M. p’ALEMBERT had applied this 
principle to the theory of the equilibrium, and the motion of 
fluids; and all the problems before folved by geometricians be- 
came, in fome meafure, its corollaries. The difcovery of this 
new principle was followed by that of a new calculus *, the firft 
trials of which were publifhed in a Dij/courfe on the general Theory 
of the Winds, to which the prize-medal was adjudged, by the 
Academy of Berlin, in the year 1746, and which was a new and 
brilliant addition to the fame of M. p’ALEMBERT. This new 
calculus of partial differences he applied, the year following, to 
the problem of vibrating chords, whofe folution, as well as the 
theory of the ofcillations of the air and the propagation of found, 
had been given but incompletely by the geometricians who pre- 
ceded him, and thefe were his mafters or his rivals. 

In his difcourfe on the theory of the winds, he only con- 
fidered the effeét that may be produced by the combined aétion 
of the moon and of the fun upon the fluid which furrounds the 
earth. Here the objects of his inquiry were, the form that the 
atmofphere muft affume, at each inftant, in confequence of thie 
action, the force and direction of the currents that mult refule 
from it, and the changes that muft be produced, in their velocity 
and direction, by the form of the great valleys, which furrow 
the furface of the globe. In the year 1749 he furnifhed a me- 
thod of applying bis principle to the motion of any body of a 
civen figure, and he folved the problem of the preceffion of the 
equinoxes, determined its guantizy, explained the phenomenon 
of the nutation of the terretirial axis +, and thus finifhed what 
Sir Itaac Newton had left incomplete. 
~ In the year 1752, M. p’ALEMBERT publifhed a treatife on 
the Re/ifiance of Fluids, to which he gave the modeft title of an 
Effay. {vcontains’a multitude of original ideas and new ob- 
fervations, and by it the theory of the motion of fluids is, at 
length, really fubjeGed to calculation. 

About the’ fame time he publifhed, in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Berlin, Refearches concerning the Integral Calculus, which 


SE 





* This difcovery of a new calculus appeared neceflary to the fuc- 
cefsful application of M. d’ALEmBERT’s principle to the theory of 
the equilibrium and the motion of fiuids; becaufe in the theory of 
fluids, as in that of the motion of bodies fufceptible of change in 
their form, this principle led to = which were not furnifhed 
by the methods before known. 

t Diicovered by Dr. Bradley. 
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is greatly indebted to him for the rapid progrefs it has made in 
the prefent century.—Thus M,. p’AcemsBertT fhewed himfelf, 
at the age of 34, a worthy fucceflor of NEwron, by folving 
the problem of the preceffion of the equinoxes (a folution which 
has confirmed, by irrefiftible proof, the theory of univerfal gra- 
vitation)—by purfuing, like him, the ftudy of the mathematical 
laws of nature—by creating, like him, a new fcience, and by in- 
venting, alfo, a new calculus, the honour of which difcovery no 
competitor has ever pretended either to conteft or to {hare with him. 

While the ftudies of M. D’ALEMBERT were confined to geo- 
metry, he was little known or celebrated in his native country. 
His connexions were limited to a {mall fociety of feleé& friends : 
he had never feen any man in high office, except Mefirs. a’ 4r- 
genfon. Satished with an income which furnifhed him with the 
neceffaries of life, he did not afpire after opulence or honours, 
nor had they been hitherto beftowed upon him, as it is eafier to 
confer them on thofe who folicit them, than to look out for men 
who deferve them. His cheerful converfation, his {mart and 
lively fallies, a happy knack at telling a tory, a fingular mix 
ture of malice of fpeech with goodnefs of heart, and of delicacy 
of wit with fimplicity of manners, rendered him a pleafing and 
interefting companion, and his company, confequently, was 
much fought after in the fafhionable circles. His reputation, at 
length, made its way to the throne, and rendered him the obje& 
of royal attention and beneficence. He received alfo a penfion 
from government, which he owed to the fricndfhip of Count 
p’ARGENSON. 

The tranquillity of M. p’ALEMBERT was abated when his 
fame grew more extenfive, and when it was known beyond the 
circle of his friends, that a fine and enlightened tafte for litera- 
ture and philofophy accompanied his mathematical genius, Our 
Panegyrift is fo gracious to his hero, and fo uncivil to thofe who 
did not embrace his philofophical ideas in all their detail, as to 
_afcribe to envy, detraction, and to other motives nearly as un- 
generous, all the difapprobation, oppofition, and cenfure that 
M. p’ALEMBERT met with on account of the publication of the 
famous Encyclopedical Didlionary of Arts and Sciences, in cone 
junction with Diperor, This is not analyzing and deciding with 
the accuracy that diftinguifhes M. pe ConporcetT’s inveftiga- 
tions of mathematical truth; and if we do not attribute his in- 
accuracy here to the prejudices of a party-fpirit (for infidelity has 
its bigots as well as credulity), we muit bear hard upon his candour. 
None, furely, will refufe the well-deferved tribute of applaufe to 
the eminent difplays of genius, judgment, and true literary tafte, 
witb which M. D’ALEMBERT has enriched the great wok now 
‘mentioned. Among others, the Preliminary Difcourfe he has af- 
- fixed to it, concerning the rife, progrefs, connexions, and affi- 
nities 
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nities of al] the branches of human knowledge, is, in our opi- 
nion, one of the mot capital produ€tions of which the philofophy 
of the prefent age can boaft. Nor will it be difputed, that the 
mafter- builders of this new and ftupendous temple of {cience, for 
the worfhip of NATuRE, had alfo really in view the advance- 
ment of Human knowledge, and the improvement of the arts 
and fciences. This, no true, no candid philofopher will call in 
queftion. But that, in the inner court of this temple, there was 
a confederacy formed againft all thofe who looked higher than 
nature, for the principal object of their veneration and confi- 
dence, is a fact too palpable, nay too boldly avowed, to ftand in 
need of any proof; and if oppofition was made by many good 
and learned men to the violent and unnatural divorce that was 
attempted between religion and philofophy, we think it rather 
unfair, that all oppofition to fuch an attempt, from whatever 
quarter it came, fhould be indifcriminatel y ftigmatized with the 
odious appellations of detraétion and flander, 

Some time after this coloffus of fcience reared its head to the 
clouds, and beftrode, with authority, the literary world, M, 
pD’ALEMBERT publifhed his Philofophical, Hiftorical, and Philelo- 
gical Mijcellanies. ‘Thefe, fays our Author, increafed the num- 
ber of his detraGors; that is, of thofe who did not think them- 
felves bound to fubfcribe implicitly to his opinions. Here dif- 
cuffion is again identified with detraétion. ‘What then becomes 
of toleration and freedom of inquiry ? Oh! they are the exclufive 
prerogatives of our philofophers, who, like the learned ladies in 
Moliere, tell the world piainly, that the firft law of their em- 
pire is, 

Nul n’aura de 'efprit que NOUS et nos AMIS. 

The Mifcellanies were followed by the Memoirs of Chriftina 
Queen of Sweden; in which M, D’ALEMBERT fhewed that he 
Was acquainted with the natura! rights of mankind, and was bold 
enough to affert them. His Effay on the Intercourfe of Men of 
Letters with Perfons high in Rank and Office, wounded the former 
to the quick, as it expofed ta the eyes of the public the ignominy 
of thofe fervile chains, which they feared to fhake of, or were 
proud to wear. A lady of the court hearing, one day, the Au- 
thor accufed of having exaggerated the defpotifm of the great, 
and the fubmiffion they require, anfwered flyly, Jf be bad confulted 
me, I would have tald him fill more of the matter. 

M. p’ALEMBERT gave very elegant fpecimens of his literary 
abilities, in his tranflations of fome feleét pieces of Tacitus: but 
thefe occupations did not divert him from his mathematical ftu- 
dies; for, about the fame time, he enriched the Excyclopedie with 
a multitude of excellent articles in that line, and compoled his 
Refearches on feveral important Points of the Syftem of the World, in 


which he carried to a higher degree of pericCtion the folution of 
the 
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the problem of the perturbations of the planets, that had, feveral 
years before, been prefented to the Academy. 

In 1759, he publithed his Elements of Philofophy; a work re- 
markable tor its precifion and perfpicuity; full of important 
truths, analyzed with fuch clearnefs and fimplicity, that they 
are intelligible to thofe who are the leaft accuftomed to abftrac 
notions, and therefore adapted to general ufe. Such is the fub- 
ftance of our Panegyrif’s opinion of this work; in which, how- 
ever, we find fome tenets, relative both to metaphyfics and mo- 
ral fcience, that are far from beiag admiflible. 

We fhould be wanting in the juftice due to the Marquis DE 
ConpDorcer, if we pafled over in filence the fuccin@ view he 
gives us of the principles of M,. p’ALEMBERT’s philofophy, and 
his difcufion of fome cenfures, to which the opinions of this 
eminent man feem more or lefs liable, This view is prefented 

with uncommon fagacity and judgment, and the difcuffion is 
conducted with impartiality and candour; but the paflage is too 
long for our infertion, We fhall teielean confine ourfelves ta 
fome lines of the philofophical picture, and refer our readers to 
the work before us for an idea of the whole of this excellent 
compofition. 

Our Eulogift obferves, that, by a long and affiduous ftudy 
of mathematical fcience, M. b’ALEMBERT had contracted a ha- 
bit of being little «fected by any truths that were not fufceptible 
of a rigorous proof.. He faw certainty diminifhing in proportion 
as acceffory ideas were added to the /imple ones, on which pure 
geometry and rational mechanics are employed ; and his tafte for 
the other fciences was much affected by this habit: he efteemed 
them only in proportion to their approach to trict demonftra- 
tion, or entire and full evidence; and he was, on this account, 
accufed by fome of paying little regard even to natural philofophy. 
Our Panegyrift finds this accufation unjuft; but he confefles, 
that M. p’ALEMBERT carried too far his rigorous demands of 
evidence. He might have added, that there was a kind of pe- 
dantry in fubmitting every thing’to ftrict cajcelatiqn, becaufe he 
wis powerful in that line: he puts us in mind of an archite&, 
who having heard that the face of a certain lady was expreflive 
of fine inn feelings, pulled out his rule and compafs, and beg- 
ged leave to try the matter by taking its dimenfions. In natural 
philofophy, as our Author confeflcs, it was a proceeding unfa- 
vourable to the advancement of knowledge to treat with con- 
tempt, hypocheles, conjectures, and probable explications ; fince 
these tend to multiply experiments and obfervations, to exbibit 
objects under different a(pects, and thus often lead to important 
© ic OVEIES. 

in metaphyfics, morals, and political fcience, M, p’ALEM- 
BERT has cramped genius and invettigation with the fame fet- 
: ters. 
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ters. He has reduced to a {mall number of general truths, or 
firft principles, all that we can know with certainty in thefe im- 
portant branches of human knowledge. Perhaps, fays our Aa- 
thor, he has reduced bere the human mind within too narrow 
limits. There is, indeed, no perhaps in the cafe; and we dare 
to calculate his demerit, in this re‘peét, at a very confiderable 
quantum ; fince he was led by bis method, and would lead us, if 
we minded him, to partial views of evidence, and to treat with 
indifference, if not to reject, truths of a higher and more im- 
portant order than thofe that come under the jurifdiction of al- 
gebra; and that, forfooth, under the pretext that the terms, 
which exprefs metaphyfica] and moral ideas, are borrowed from 
vulgar language, and have only a vague and indeterminate mean - 
ing. What then becomes of that moral evidence, that bigh and 
fatisfactory probability, which is the only guide of man in the 
higheft concerns of human life and moral conduct? What 
becomes of diftinét, and even intuitive, notions, with the de- 
ductive evidence that flows from them? They are involved, by 
M. p’ALEMBERT'’S methad of philofophifing, in doubt and un- 
certainty: the moft important queftions relative to the happine(s 
of mankind, according to his doctrine, depend for their folut:on 
upon vague and arbitrary principles; and corrupt men will rea- 
dily avail themfelves of this pernicious dottrine to decide thefe 
gueftions according to their caprice, or their perfonal views. 
M, ConporcerT fairly and candidly avows all this; and we 
mention it to his honour, that he has not been blinded by the 
partiality of friendfhip in this matter, though he foftens the re- 
proach as well as he can, confiftently with truth; and comforts 
himfelf by fome keen and violent ftrokes at the prefumptuous 
dogmatifts that fall into the contrary extreme. With all our 
hearts. We profefs nearly an equal difpleafure with thofe who 
put out our candle, and thofe who fubftitute a Vill with a whifp 
in its place. 

We pafs over our Panegyrift’s account of the refentment that 
was kindled (and of the difputes that followed it) by the article 
Geneva, inferted in the Encyclopedie, The ftory is old and ftale ; 
its fubjeé is local; yet, in the courfe of the controverfy, talents 
were difplayed, and incidental obje&s were exhibited, which 
gave rife to difcuffions more generally intereftingz, We thall 
only obferve, that M, D’ALEMBERT did not leave this field of 
controverfy with flying colours. The conteft certainly was nei- 
ther fair nor fuccefsful on his fide, though our Panegyrift is at 
no {mall pains to difguife his defeat ; a thing not unufual with his 
fuperiors in battles of another kind. Vo'tatre was an auxiliary in 
this conteft; but as, in point of candour and decency, he had 
no reputation to lofe; and as he weakened the blows of hes enc- 


mies, by throwing both them and the fpectators into firs «f 
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Jaughter, the iffue of the war gave him little uneafinefs, It fell. 
more heavily on D’ALEMBERT, and expofed him, even at home, 
to much contradiction and oppofition. 

It was on this occafion that the (late) King of Pruffia offered 
him an honourable afylum at his court, and the place of prefi- 
dent of his Academy; and was not offended at his refufal of 
thefe diftinétions, but cultivated an intimate friendfhip with him 
during the rett of his life. He had refufec, fome time before this, 
a propufal made by the Emprefs of Ruffia, to entruft bim with 
the education of the Grand Duke ;—a piopofal accompanied with 
all the flattering offers that could tempt a man, ambitious of 
titles, or defirous of making an ample fortune: but the objets 
of his ambition were tranquillity and ftudy. 

In the year 1765, he publifhed his Diffrtation on the Deffruc- 
tion of the Fefuits. “Vhis piece drew upon him a {warm of adver- 
faries, who confirmed the merit and credit of his work by their 
manner of attacking it. 

Befide the works of this eminent man already mentioned, he 
publifhed nine volumes of memoirs and treatifes, under the title 
of Opufeules ; in which he has folved a multitude of problems re- 
lative to aftronomy, mathematics, and natural philofophy; of 
which our Panegyrilt gives a particular account, more efpecially 
of thofe which exhibit new fubjects, or new methods of invefti- 
ration, 

: He publifhed a]lfo Elements of Mufic, and rendered, at 
length, the fyfem of Rameau intelligible; but he did not think 
the mathematical theory of the fonorous body fufficient to ac- 
count for the rules of that art. He was always fond of mufic; 
which, on the one hand, is connected with the moft fubtle and 
learned refearches of rational mechanics; while, on the other, 
its power over the fenfes, and the foul, exhibits, to philofophers, 
phenomena no lefs fingular, and ftill more inexplicable. ) 
In the year 1772, he was chofen ‘ecretary to the French Aca- 
demy. He formed, foon after this preferment, the defign of 
writing the lives of all the deceafed Academicians, from 1700 to. 
17723; and, in the {pace of three years, he executed this defign, 
by compofing feventy eulogies. | 

M. p’ALEMBERT died on the 29th of OG@ober 1783. There 
were many amiable lines of candour, modefty, difintereftednefs, , 
and beneficence in his moral charaéter ; which are here defcribed 
with a diffufive detail, whofe length and uniformity (as thefe 
lines exhibit nothing very ftriking or extraordinary) make their. 
impreflion more faint than it would have been, if the defcription 
had been reduced within a narrower compafs. M, ConporceT 
concludes this moral portrait in the following manner: : 

‘s M. p’ALEMBERT pafied the laft days of his life in a nu- 
merous company, liftening to their converfation, and animating 
it 
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it frequently by witty jokes and pleafant ftories. He was the 
only perfon of the company who remained calm, and could oc-' 
cupy his mind about other objects than himfelf; the only one 
who had ftrength of mind fufficient to give himfelf up to merri- 
ment and frivolous amufements.”— (This is fomething like Davip 


and CHARON). 
[The Memorrs will be reviewed in another Article.] 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MARCH, 1787. 


Union with IRELAND. 


Art. 13. Anz Union of England and Ireland proved to be praSicable and 
equally beneficial to each Kingdom. With fupplementary Obferva-. 
tions relative to the Abfentees of Ireland, pointing out the con- 
ftitutional Means of removing Complaints, arifing from that and 
other Caufes of Difcontent. ‘To which is added, a Reply to the 
Dean of Gloucetter’s Advice to the Irifh, to trade with Foreign in 
preference to the Britifh Colonies, By John Williams, Efq. late 
of Merton College, Oxon. 8vo. 15. 6d. Kearfley, 1787. 


HIS Writer is ftrenuous in favour of an union between Britain 
and Ireland, as a general propofition, without feeming to be 
aware of objections urged to its practicability; and he is equally 
zealous in difluading the Irifh from any efforts toward indepenvence- 
When a man evidently intends well, it is difagreeable to cheek his 
ardour, by telling him he had better leave the publication of fenti- 
ments to thofe who poffefs more addrefs in digefting and expreffing 
them. Every honeft well-meaning man is an honour to his country, 
and cannot fail of doing public fervice by inculcating good prin- 
ciples in his private capacity ; but before a fpeculator ventures to 
publifh his thoughts, he ought to be well affured of having fome- 
thing to communicate fufficiently important to challenge public at- 
tention. When two acquaintances meet in the rain, it is very natu- 
ral for one of them to tell the other that it is a wet day; a fimple 
affent to fo evident a pofition is given, without ftopping to contro- 
vert it, and fo the matter ends. But it is far otherwife when a man 
is charged eighteen pence, and required to read fifty pages, to be 
informed of matters that he knew before. 


Art. 14. Conftderations on the Political and Commercial Circumfances, 
of Great Britain and Ireland, as they are connected with each 
other ; and on the moft probable Means of effecting a Settlement 
between them ; tending to promote the Intereils of both. 8vo, 
zs. Debrett. 1787. 

This Writer enters largely into thofe obftacles that render a legif- 
lative union with Ireland impraéticable, and fhews the advantages of 
a commercial union on fuch terms of liberal equality as, confidering 
the two iflands as one extended country, may ‘ produce from every 
part of it the moft that its foil or fituation is capable of affording. 
This 
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This can only be accomplifhed by a reciprocal interchange of com 
modities, which are either the natural growth of the feveral diftricis, 
or the artificial prodadtions of induftry, brought nearly to perfe@tion 
there: any thing that tends to reftrain this freedom of exchange, fo 
far as it operates, counteracts the defign of promoting the general 
Cultivation of local advantages.? He confirms this doétrine by a 
fimple illuftration. ‘ If every yard of cloth manufaétured in York- 
fhire, fhould be taxed a fhilling as foon as it entered Lancafhire, it 
would produce a double effect prejudicial to both countries ; it would 
diminifh the demand for cloth in Lancafhire, and therefore narrow 
the Yorkthire market, and fo far as the remaining confumption of 
cloth in Lancafhire became neceffary to fubfiftence, it would lay a 
charge upon every work carried on in that county.’ 

But the fond idea of equality and independence, withftands a con- 
formity with our navigation-aét, and a contribution of revenue, until 
fome expedient can be invented, to fecure thofe indifpenfable objects 
and at the fame time cheat the devil; which we never fcruple 
when we have a good end in view, to cover a fraud upon one whofe 
part is taken by nobody. Our Author, under the influence of a 
* liberal policy,’ would leave thefe grand points open to the difcre- 
tion of the Irifh legiflature; in full confidence that their wifdom 
and generofity wonld operate with all the force of obligation. We 
honettly confefs, we never faw caufe to juftify any reliance on poli- 
tical generofity, and leaft of all, to expect it from flu€tuating bodies 
of men; if, therefore, any hazards are to be incurred, we are cor- 
dially difpofed to leave them to the fhare of the perfonage before 
mentioned. N. 


CoMMERCIAL TREATY with FRANCE. 


Art. 15. Od/fervations on the Agricultural and Political Tendency of 
the Commercial Treaty. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 

The fubje& of this treaty is faid to prefent itfelf in a threefold 
point of view, its commercial, agricultural, and political tendency. 
This Author direéts his attention to the two latter confiderations ; 
premifing, ‘ That if the treaty with France breaks in upon any ap- 
proved principle of national policy, however great may be its com- 
mercial advantages, it ought not to be adopted. That it has fuch a 
tendency is all that its opponents have to demonftrate, while thofe 
who defend it, muft, to entitle it to the public fupport, fhew that it 
is conducive to the interefts of commerce, without probable injury to 
our agriculture, and without violating any important principle of 
policy.? He foon after extends his condemnation of the treaty to all 
the three points without exception. 

The refult of his political examination is, ‘ that from the earlieft 
ages there has fubfilted on the part of France toward this country and 
its liberties, a difpofition neither to be fubdued by force, nor con- 
ciliated by kindnefs:’ and, ‘ that the empire flill exifts, we owe to 
the defeated projects of her boundlefs ambition, by a tenacious ad- 
herence to the found maxims of our anceftors.?, Thefe maxims then 
di€tating a perpetual deadly feud, when was it that we vainly tried 
thofe conciliatory aéts of kindnefs he reproaches the French with 


fpurning ? Our anceftors never tried them, by his own came 
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and under a perfuafion of the foundnefs of their maxims, our Author 
argues that they never ought to be tried: delenda ef Carthago; but 
has he foreknowledge or confidence fufficient to point out Carthage? 

When he argues upon the fuppofition, that under this treaty it 1s 
‘agreed, that henceforth France fhall be at liberty to export Britifh 
manufactures upon the /ame terms with Britain herfelf;’ and that 
America will be fupplied through this medium, rather than by a 
direct intercourfe: it is imagined we need not enter farther into his 
commercial reafoning againft the meafure. In brief, France is to be- 
come the general carrier of Britith manufactures ; our arable land is 
to be converted to pafture for the raifing of wool; our ploughmen 
and failors are to dwindle into manufacturers; our navigation-act, 
according to the fafhionable parliamentary phrafe, is dome away ; 
and the greatnefs of Britain is no more ! 


e 
Art. 16. An Appeal to the Landed Intereft of Great Britain, on the 

Operation of the Commercial Treaty with France. By a Coun- 

try Gentleman. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 

Under the charaéter affumed by the prefent Writer; he declares, 
that however liberal the principle may be, that fuggefts an union of 
intereits between manufacturers and land-owners, it is an uncontro- 
vertible fa& that nature has fet an infuperable bound to fuch a connec- 
tion. ‘ For while commerce can flourifh but by throwing the taxes 
on the landed intereft, it is impofing too fevere a tafk on human 
frailty to expect that fhe will willingly fubmit to a fair participation 
of the public burdens.’ 

It paffes current indeed in common difcourfe, that all taxes fall 
ultimately on land. But we do not underiftand how the landlord, 
or raifer of a raw material, is injured by a duty paid after it has af- 
fumed a new form under the creative hand of the artifan. Manu- 
facture is neceflary to make it marketable, and provided the tax is 
not fo heavy as to defeat its purpofe by reducing confumption, it is 
ultimately defrayed by the confumer, with a profit to the dealer for 
the advance. Our Author complains, that befide what land-owners 
contribute jointly with their fellow fubjeéts [as confumers], they la- 
bour under oppreffions {pecifically their own, ‘ arifing nearly to the 
enormous amount of half the natio.al revenue.’ If then we accept 
his own calculation, and with him confider the body of the people 
as compofed of two claffes, land-owners and manufacturers, it ap- 

ears that, at leaft, the latter ‘ fubmit to a fair participation of the 

ublic burden :’ and farther, that they raife it by the mere force of 
perfonal induftry, and not as the indolent claimants of incomes 
growing from hereditary property. When our Acthor afferts that 
the firft principle of commerce is monopoly * ; it may be hinted, 
that there are not wanting philofophical politicians, who contend 
that the monopoly mott injurious to the interefts of the community, 
is that of land. Leaving fuch points however to be adjufted between 
the country gentleman and the manufacturer, the tendency of this 
appeal is to thew, that the commercial treaty will be the deftruction 
of the Britifh corn diftillery ; and that the Hovering-act is defeated 
by ‘ a general invitation to the French cutters, luggers, and all thofe 
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other veflels, which if Englith, would be immediately confifcated, to 
come and exercife their trade on the Englifh coaft, without a fear of 
moleftation.’ 

For his own eafe, the Author adopts feveral ftatements made by 
other opponents to this meafure, to fhew that it will operate mate. 
rially to injure the revenue. He adds, ‘ It has been urged, that this 
deficiency will be made good by the increafe of cuftoms on French 
goods; but let it be recolleéted, that this increafe of cuftoms on 
French goods can only be obtained by a proportionable decreafe of 
excifes on our own.’ It fhould alfo be recollected, that unlefs we 
are fupplied with French goods on the terms fuggeited by another 
writer on the fame fide of the queftion *, we muft give Englith goods 
in exchange for them ; and money accruing from an extended foreign 
trade, will on all hands be allowed to be at /eaf as acceptable as if 
raifed by excifes on internal confumption. 

On the whole, the writer deems the permanent interefts of pro- 
prietors of land facrificed to immediate commercial views, * by this 
new-fangled treaty, this ill-begotten, undigeited mafs of abfurdity 
and contradiétions.’ N. 


Art. 17. Sentiments on the Interefts of Great Britain. With Thoughts 
on the Politics of France, and on the Acceflion of the Eleétor of 
Hanover to the German League. 8vo. 2s. Robfon, &c. 

In pointing out what he deems the true interefts of Britain, this 
Writer is, by his own account, only amufing himfelf in vain efforts 
to twift a rope of fand : for to what end do we oppofe the aggrandife- 
ment of the houfe of Bourbon, if all the fceptres in Europe are in- 
evitably doomed to fall into their hands? Under fuch a fatality, 
there is nothing left for us but defpair. 

« Such.indeed, he declares, muff ultimately be the confequence of 
their pretended /alique law. This is a truth as clear and demon- 
ftrable as any propofition in Euclid. For in the firft place, this law 
effectually prevents any foreign prince becoming intitled to their 
crown, though they never fail of availing themfelves of the laws of 
other nations refpecting defcents ; confequently their alliances with 
foreign powers muft, one time or other (however diftant it may be), 
make the houfe of Bourbon heirs to all the crowns in Europe. We have 
{trong proofs of this in their having already acquired the kingdoms 
of Spain and Naples, the duchies of Parma and Burgundy, &c. &c. 
‘There are but three different modes by which this growing political 
evil can be put a ftop to; the firft is (by a joint confederacy of all 
the powers in Europe) to oblige them to repeal the falic law; the 
fecond to eitablifh it in all their kingdoms; and the third, for all 
the other royal houfes in Europe to refufe forming any matrimonial 
alliances with that of Bourbon. The laft would evidently be the 
leaft effetual, in confequence of the number of alliances already 
formed.’ 

But where once a general confederacy of all the other powers in 
Europe is formed on this grand occafion, they will have no reafon to 
ftop at the af effectual meafure to relieve themfelves ; while more 
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effectual operations may be fuggefted than are propofed in the above 


recipe. 

In this fad fituation, the only confolation in our view is, to be the 
laft {wallowed up; and this indeed may be hoped from the little pre- 
fent danger of our fceptre lapfing to France for want of a Britith 
hand to hold it. All meafures of policy under fuch an impending 
fate, can be only for temporary benefit ; and we are told, ‘ that na- 
ture has been no lefs officious in implanting a kind of enmity in the 
mental organization of the inhabitants (7. e. of England and France) 
than in adapting their territories to be in a ftate of warfare with each 
other.’ We find alfo, that nature has been as officious in working 
up a mental antipathy in the Spaniards to their neighbours the 
French ; for—‘ as to any extenfion of territory in shat quarter, the 
difcordant difpofitions of the people of the two countries feem to be 
an unfurmountable obftacle to it.’ As therefore like caufes are uni- 
form in their effects, we have the comfort of perceiving as unfur- 
mountable an obftacle to the French dominion ftretching over the 
Britifh Channel, as over the Pyrenees. No danger then can arife 
from merely trading with the French; for not to infift on there 
being very little friendfhip in trade, a commercial intercourfe cannot 
furely unravel mental organization! If our Author diflikes the na- 
tural inferences from his own principles, he might freely have en- 
joyed current notions as he found them, without endeavouring to 
form a fyftem on them. — 

The Emperor of Germany is the power with whom he recom- 
mends an alliance to balance the influence of the houfe of Bourbon. 
But if France is fo powerful by fea, if her commerce is fo ext nfive, 
and her manufactures in fo improving a ftate as is reprefented on this 
occafion, will our refufal to trade with them check the progrefs of 
their exifling advantages, and deprefs her to our wifhes in all points ? 
If they will not, what are we to do? If, at the fame time, France 
offers us her native produce in exchange for our manufactures; and 
whether we confent to-the exchange or not, a very intimate clan- 
deftine intercourfe of this nature is neverthelefs carried on between 
the two countries; what are the dictates of common fenfe on fuch a 
view of the fubje€t? This Author declares, ‘ that the prefent treaty 
(unlefs owing merely to want of intellect and information) bears the 
ftrongeft marks of having been advifed more for the purpofe of fe- 
curing a few venal voices in parliament, and the applaufe of the in- 
terefted and inconfiderate, than for the real good of this country.’ 
Such random affertions are eafily thrown out upon any occafion 
whatever, have no particular meaning, and require no anfwer. But 
the French are fortifying Cherburg, which would be unneceflary if 
they intended perpetual peace: and what do we intend by ftrength- 
ening Portfmouth and Plymouth? No farther anfwer is neceflary. 

Our Author highly difapproves the acceflion of the Eleétor of 
Hanover to the German league; but without entering into the me- 
rits of this tranfaction, we cannot avoid remarking the pofition he 
advances as the teft of its propriety. ‘ ‘he fame monarch is equally 
the fovereign of Hanoverians and Britons; they are both his people; 
and as the latter greatly exceed the former in number, and their ter- 
ttory is proportionally more exteniive, it follows, that though the 
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King fhould even facrifice the immediate interefts of Hanover, yet if 
it is beneficial to Britain, he would ftill be purfuing the condu& of 
a philanthropift and father of his people, becaufe aétin~ for the gene- 
ral benefit of his fubjeéts.’? Jf this be wholefome dottrine, it will 
apply equally to Scotland or Ireland. Will the Author follow it up 
in either cafe, and undertalze to convince the fufferers ? 


¢ 
Art. 18. 4 Letter from a Manchefter ManufaGurer to the Right Hon, 

Charles fames Fox, on his Oppofition to the Commercial Treaty 

with France. 8vo. 6d. StockdJale. 

Merely a loofe general approbation of the treaty, and an expoftu- 
lation with Mr. Fox for deferting the manufaCturers, whofe caufe he 
efpoufed during the agitation of the Irith treaty, yet now employs 
himfelf in enfeafonably reviving national fealoufies, and induftrioufly 
circulating publications in oppofition to their interefts. N. 


Art. 19. 4a Anfwer to the complete Inveftigation of Mr. Eden's 
Treaty*. 8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 

This is a drief, but {0 far as can be judged from comparifon, a full 
anfwer to the pamphlet referred to, inclading alfo fome ftrictures on 
the ** View of the Commercial Treaty ¢.”” The Author fhews, by a 
contraft of our commercial circumitances at the refpective times, that 
arguments drawn from the ftate of our trade above a century ago, 
muft be in a great meafure inapplicable to out prefent fituation ; and 
that the calculations formed to fupport fuch arguments, are grofsly 
mif-ftated. ‘lhe Author of the latter of thefe two pamphlets having 
mentioned the attempts of Charles IJ. and his weak brother, to open 
a trade with France ; it is replied—‘ that trade had been open from 
the earlieft periods, and was fo by fpecific treaties during the reigns 
of James I. and Charles J. and under the government of Cromwell. 
And yet it was at this very time, during the continuance of th fe 
commercial treaties, that the Englifh trade acquired its firft fpring 
and vigour, and that the general wealth of the country gained a 
greater proportional increafe, than perhaps it did in the fame num- 
ber of years at any other period of our hiftory.’ It is added, that 
there is little doubt but that * under all thofe circumftances, the ba- 
Jance was againft us; but I am equally perfwaded on the other hand, 
that the amount of that balance in the Report of the Commiflioners, 
was enormoufly over-rated.’ He gives a table of the duties to which 
our woollens were fubjefted by the treaty of Utrecht, to fhew how 
unfairly that treaty has been compared with the one now concluded; 
a°cording to which it appears, that they were then liable to impofi- 
tions varying from abeve 73 to 55 per cent. ; and alfo ftates the ob- 
jeCtions made to the Utrechr treaty by the party writers of that time, 
to fee how they apply to the prefent treaty; and the preference due 
to a free and unrettrained intercourfe, which is now opened. 

The article of Jow wages has been fo often difcufled, that little 
Opportunity remains of throwing any new light on the ‘ubjeét: it is 
now, however, illultrated by well obferving, that-—-‘ if the rate of 
wages did indeed regulate‘the comparative cheapnefs of a anufac- 
tures, this kingdom, inftead of her immenfe e. p»rt to all quarters of 
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the globe, would be underfold in every market by the pooreft na- 
tions in Europe, and her fuperiority would be overthrown by the 
lealt formidable of her rivals.’ 

He concludes with a vindication of the manufaSturers, who in 
their oppofttion to what are called the Irith propofitions, were fup- 
pofed to have attached themfelves to a party; but who are now mif- 
takenly charged with deferting their former principles and declara- 
tions. 


° 
Art. 20. A fhort Vindication of the French Treaty, from the Charges 
brought againit it in a late Pamphlet, intitled, A View of the 

Treaty of Commerce with France, figned at Verfailles, Sept. 28, 

1786, by Mr. Eden *. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 

The pamphlet here animadverted on, bore no fuch formidable ap- 
pearance, as to lead us to expeét, in an{wer to it, a fpecia! defence of 
the treaty. [Elaving, however, attained that difkin@ion, the tafk was 
proportionably eafy, and the Short Vindicator encounters i¢ fuccefl- 
fully, with the ufual and cbvious replies to fuch arguments as were 
maintained by the author of the View, &c. N 


* 
Art. 21. The Speech of the Right Honourable William Pitt, in the 

Houfe of Commons, February 12, 1787, in a Committee oi the 

whole Houfe, to confider of fo much of his Majefty’s moft gracious 

Speech to both Houfes of Parliament, as relates to the Treaty of 

Navigation and Commerce between his Majefly and the Moft 

Chriftian King. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Faulder. 

The general points confidered in this very able and fatisfaétory 
fpeech, have been already circulated in every periodical vehicle of 
intelligence. Thofe who with to fee it at large, will find all the 
popular objections brought againft the treaty, in the feveral pam- 
phlets publifhed on the occafion, here ftated, and briefly yer fully 
anfwered: fo that this fpeech may be affirmed to comprehend a come 
plete view of this great national undertaking. WN. 


Art. 22. Prefece to Poor Richard’s Almanac for the Year 1787. 
, Printed at Philadelphia, and fold as ufual at the appointed Places 
in the different United States: London reprinted, from a Copy 
juft received from America; and fold by Debrett. 8vo. 6d. 

Not printed at Philadelphia, we may venture to pronounce... ‘The 
piece is manifeftly of home manufa@ure; and is intended as an attack 
on the commercial treaty; by which, according to the Author of 
this anti-minifterial {quib, ‘ France will, in the frit inftance, acquire, 
and America in a fecondary way, regaiz, what in all trade 1s very 
neceflary, a trading capital;’ and this at the expence of Great Bri- 
tain, in confequence of the long credits which fhe will be drawn in 
to give,—‘* to the greater extent ¢ the better.” Hence, fays this 
pretended American, ‘ a trading fund may be created in France and 
America too,—which will enable both countries to rear their heads 
in foreign commerce, in proportion as old England, their common 
rival, muft be deprefled—’ The Author enlarges, fhrewdly 
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enough in fome places, on this general idea. In ftyle he affeds to 
imitate the pointed fimplicity of Dr. Franklin’s ‘* Poor Richard ;” 
but the copy drops far fhort of the original. 


East INDIES. 

Art. 23. An authentic Copy of the Corre/pondence in India, between the 
Country Powers and the Hon. the Laft-India Company’s Servants ; 
containing, amongft many others, the Letters of Gov. Hattings, 
J-Macpherfon, J. Stables, E. Wheler, Nath. Middleton, Francis 
Fowke, James Frafer, John Briftow, David Anderfon, Efqrs. Sir 
John Cumming, General Stibbert, Colonel Morgan, Majors Pal- 
mer and Brown, &c. &c. together with the Minuies of the Su- 
preme Council at Calcutta. The whole forming a Colleéction of 
the moft interefting India Papers, which were laid before Parlia- 
ment in the Seffion of 1786. 8vo. 6vols. 11. 16s. Boards, 
Debrett. 1787. 

Thofe who, from intereft or curiofity, may with for information, 
with refpect to our political and military mana@uvres in the Eaft In- 
dies, will here meet with abundant gratification, from the literary 
correfpondence of our leading people in that part of the world, from 
1775 to 1786, including every thing relative to the charges againk 
Mr. Haftings. To the 6th volume is added am Indian Gloffary, ex- 
plaining all the proper names of Eaft-Indian titles, offices, matters 
of revenue, military terms, &c. &c. the utility of which is fufficiently 
evident. 

IMPEACHMENT of Mr. HASTINGS, 

Art. 24. The Speech of Major Scott, in the Houfe of Commons, on 
the Fourth Charge againft Mr. Haftings, February 8, 1787. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Debrett. 

Major Scott, the able and vigilant advocate for Mr. Haftings, has 
again exerted himfelf with his ufual zeal in the Governor’s behalf, 
by ftating every thing within the compafs of his knowledge and abi- 
lities, in order to juftify his friend’s conduct refpecting the Begums: 
a tranfaction that ought to be viewed with a mixed regard to Britith 


ideas of reftitude, and Indian maxims of conduét. 4 


Art. 25. Minutes of the Evidence taken before the Houfe of Commons, on 
the Charges againft Warren Haftings, Efq. late Governor of Ben- 
gal. Being the Examinations of Nathaniel Middleton, Efg. and 
Sir Elijah Impey. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1787. 

This pamphlet contains the particulars of Mr. Middleton’s and 
Sir Elijah Impey’s examinations on Feb, the 1ft and 2d, with refpect 
to fome of the charges brought againft Mr. Haftings. Several ori- 
ginal letters, which were produced in the courfe of the examination, 
are printed with thefe Minutes. ‘The fubfequent examination of 
thefe gentlemen on the zoth of February is not here given. 


Art. 26. The genuine Speech of Mr. Sheridan, delivered in the Houfe 
of Commons, on a Charge of high Crimes and Mifdemeanors 
againit Warren Haftings, Eig. 8vo. 1s.6d. Richardfon. 1787- 
The celebrated fpeech here printed is an excellent fpecimen of 

Mr. Sheridan’s oratorical abilities. Perhaps we may be deceived as 

to its being altogether authentic: it exhibits, neverthelefs, a good 


refemblance of that gentleman’s manner. The fubftance of the 
fpeech 
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fpeech we have feen in the newfpapers, from which, with fome little 
corrections, the prefent performance feems to have been compiled. 


POLITICAL. —™m-» 


Art. 27. & Retro/pe& of the Portraits lately delineated in a ‘* Short 
Review of the Political State, &c.”? $vo. 1s. Stockdale. 

A fpirited, but fair and candid, commentary on the Short Review. 
The prefent writer’s aim is, to do juftice to thofe great characters 
which, he apprehends, have been injurioufly treated by the Reviewer 5 
particularly thofe of the P. of W. the Marquis of Carmarthen, and 
Mr, Hattings. With refpe& to the K—, our Retrofpector promifes 
to give us, hereafter, ‘ an original painting of him at full length, 
and taken from the life;—lefs gaudy, perhaps, in the colouring, 
than that of the vivid, but unfubftantial, delineator, whofe pencil 
has recently attracted the public; but certainly lefs ambiguoufly 
fhaded, lefs undefined, and more abfolute in the charaéteriftic fea- 
tures that mark the monarch and the man.’ 

As the Reviewer had held up, for our efteem and admiration, the 
extraordinary charaéter of the late King of Pruflia, our RetrofpeCtor 
hath drawn a different portrait of that prince; but fuch as will by no 
means attract the efteem of good men, nor excite the admiration of 
any man, who is not eafily dazzled with the tinfel glitter of falfe 
greatnefs. 

The commercial treaty with France is likewife an obje&t of the 
prefent writer’s attention; and had he been himfelf the parent, or the 
negociator of this meafure, he could not have dwelt upon the fubject 
with more rapturous fondnefs. He confiders it as the fource and 
“ reciprocation of benefits and bleflings, that may be expanded from 
realm to realm, to a degree never fuppofed attainable by human 
dexterity, between nations hitherto invariably jealous, hoftile, and 
almoft inveterate, againft each other.’ ‘ That,’ adds he, ‘ this new 
and untried channel may be opened, we all powerfully feel ;—not 
only for commercial aétivity, enterprize, and induiiry, but for all 
the endearing charities of life; for cementing the too long divided 
bonds of peace, for planting the immortal olive, as the pledge of af- 
fection, inftead of the fanguinary laurel, as the fymbol of antipathy ; 
—for preferving, through centuries, the fpirit and aé&t of good-will 
among men, who will lofe all the low and miferable diftinctions of 
different lands and languages, and fmile and profper in the inter- 
change of good offices ;—embracing the interetts and happinefs of Eu- 
¥O, e as in a zone—and perhaps of the civilized earth: —~for who may 

prefume to fay how far the effects of this treaty of univerfal friend- 

fhip and amity may extend? It may prove the true /ocial compad, 
bounded only, in its foftening influence, by favage life, and even 
that it may gradually humanize.’—All thisis highly defrable, to fay the 
leaft; and no part of it, we hope, is impofible. Do not, therefore, 
good reader, for humanity’s fake, do not pronounce it altogether 
“* wiftonary.” ; 

This publication, as our readers have feen, in the foregoing fhort 
extracts, is well written. In fome places, the ttyle feems rather tur- 
gid and laboured; but the language is generally nervous, animated, 


and eloquent. 
S 4 Art. 
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Art. 28. The genuine Review of the Political State of ‘an un!appy 
Country, as originally written, before it was mutilated by a Righe 
Rev. Prelate. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Ridgeway. 

The celebrated ‘* Short Review” [See our number for January] 
is here hafhed up again, and prefented to us as a new difh. The al- 
terations, which feem very unfair, are fo managed, as to ferve the 
purpofes of the moft inveterate malignity: the leading obje&s of 
which are, his M , and the Prime Minifter. On the other hand, 
the Heir-apparent is highly favoured; and fome of his principal 
friends are diftinguifhed as the firft characters of the age. 


Art. 29. The new Syftem of Libelling illuftrated, in a critical Exami- 
nation of a late Short Review, &c. 8vo. 15. 6d. Debrett. 

In this third anfwer to the ‘* Short Review,” that work is treated 
with great contempt. It is reprefented as an i/l-qwritten, and worfe- 
intended rhapfody ; and the great attention that hath been paid toir, 
the prefent Anfwerer chiefly afcribes to the aftonifhment with which 
the Public beheld a hardy familiarity, under pretence of ** a {peculative 
freedom,” play with topics which difcretion avoids, or touches with 
timidity and awe; For, adds he, 

‘¢___ Fools rufh in, where angels fear to tread.” 


Art. 30. The Monitor; or, an Addrefs to the People of Great Bri- 
tain, America, and Ireland, on the prefent Situation of Affairs. 
By M. Beaty, Teacher of the Claflics, &c. 8vo. 3s. Debrett, 
&c. 1786. 

It a 5 be wifhed, that Mr. Beaty’s attention were more clofely 
engaged in teaching the claflics, than we may fuppofe to be the cafe; 
for had he not too much time upon his hands, he would, we imagine, 
fcarcely have fuffered his thoughts to wander fo much at large from 
their regular track, and have been fo induftrious to exhibit him felf,to 
a difadvantage. His Monitor is a ftrange jumble of piety and poli- 
tics; hints on education, popery, proilitution, war, the cultivation 
of wafte lands, imprefiing of feamen, imprifonment for debt, &c. 
Where a man ferioufly means well, circumftances may fometimes re- 
ftrain us from laughing at a publication of weakneffes; and we claim 
fome merit in refifting the prefent temptation. N 


Art. 31. Confiderations on the annual Million Bill, and on the real and 
imaginary Properties of a Sinking Fund. 8vo. 1s. Payne, 
1787. 

The fenfible Author of this pamphlet argues againft part of the 
Jate bill for reducing the national debt. He thinks the fcheme a 
good one, provided the revenue of a peace eftadlifhment affords a 
{furp!us of a million per annum; but the borrowing money, in cafe of 
a deficiency, is a meafure he cannot approve. He attacks Dr. Price, 
and other political arithmeticians, who maintain the praéticability of 
boirowing money at fimple intereft, while, by means of a finking 
fund, they can pay at compound interett. 

The refult of his arguments is, 1{t, To endeavour, by every means 
not difcreditable, to preferve the continuance of peace. zdly, Cco- 
nomy. 3dly, A finking fund, fupported by a clear annual furplus, 
and not by loans. 4thly, To lower the interefts of our debts, when 

it 














it can with propriety be done. sthly, To avoid new 
fible; but if they mult be, to create new funds that 
fortification has, according to the Author’s opinion, 


annuity for its fupport. 
AGRICULTURE. 


| greateft Advantage. By Thomas Stone. 8vo. 
Robfon. 1785. 

in that csfe they would be obliged to read what had b 

and that they would then not o.ly know what points 

little informed, and be thereby prevented from troubl 

with their own crude and indigelted notions. Mr. Sto 


him(elf very little trouble to enquire what has been 


fined, and his expreffions will be fo local, that he will 


be of much general utility. 


plained in feveral well-known publications on agricult 
Stone fhould fo invariably make ufe of the terms marle 
entirely fynonymous. 


been enlarged. ‘The Author’s chief aim, however, in 
ance, is to imprefs Janded gentlemen with an idea of 
portance of employing a fteward, who underftands th 
‘nagement of an eftate. To this theme he frequently 





injifts upon it with great zeal, ab ovo u/gue ad mala. Whence 
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loans, if pof 
fhall be more 


than fufficient to pay the intereft. And laftly, To give efficacy to 
the whole, far a reafonable equivalent, RESTORE GIBRALTAR} which 


increafed the 


national debt at leaft feventy millions, and ftill requires a very large 


— Pre 


Art. 32. An Effay on Agriculture, with a view to inform Gentlemen 
of landed Property, whether their Eftates are managed to the 


6s. Boards. 


It would perhaps be happy for the republic of letters, if all di- 
dactic writers, were firft to ferve an apprenticefhip as Reviewers; for 


een previoully 


written on a fubje&t, before they commenced authors themfelves ; 


required to be 


7 elucidated, but they would alfo be, in many cafes, fully inftru@ed 
on fome branches of knowledge, in which they might otherwife be 


ing the world 
ne, though he 


feems not to be deficient in natural talents, appears to have given 


faid by others 


on the fubjeéts he inveitigates. And though we admit, that lefs 
reading is neceflary to qua‘ify a man to write On agriculture, than on 

mott other fubjects, if he has a fufficient fund of practical knowledge ; 
| yet, without a moderate fhare of reading, his notions will be fo con- 


be underiftood 


only in the fmal] circle where fuch words are current. ‘Thefe de- 
fe&ts are fo obvious in Mr. Stone’s book, that we fear it never can 


It does not appear that this Author has had either much reading, 
or much praical experience in agriculture ; though he feems to pof- 
fefs a talent for obfervation, which, if cultivated, might be of ufe. 
In his remarks on foils, we have fome pointing towards certain theo- 
ries, that would have been better received acentury ago. We were, 
in particular, greatly furprifed to find, at the prefent time, long af- 
ter the nature of calcareous manures had been very minutely ex- 


ure, thac Mr, 
, and clay, as 


We do not meet with any thing new in this treatife; but his ob- 
fervations on the advantages of a ftock of cattle fuitable to the farm 
are more out of the beaten track than the other parts of it. The 
practical direGtions are, in general, liable to no great exception, 
and may be of ufe to fome farmers, whofe ideas have never yet 


this perform- 
the great im- 
e proper ma- 
returns, and 


we 
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we conclude, that Mr. Stone would have no objection to be himfelf 
employed in.that capacity; and we doubt not but he is fufficiently 
qualified for difcharging the duties of that office. 

Though the ftyle of this effay is rather too low for criticifm ; yet 
we cannot help exprefling the difguft that we felt at meeting, /o very 
ojten, with the intolerable vulgarifm which we have fo frequently had 
occafion to reprehend, viz. that of the verb to Jay, inftead of to die. 
This occurs in almoft every page; and we do not recolleé& to have 
met with thefe words in the proper fenfe, even oxce, in this performance. 
For the ufe of fuch authors as are unacquainted with the common 
principles of Grammar, we beg leave to repeat, what we have often 
before mentioned, that to /ay, preterite /aid, always means to put fome 
object down, fo as that it may remain where we have placed it ;—to 
Jig—preterite, /ay—means to place one’s felf in a cumbent pofture. 


MEDICAL. A— 4. 


Art. 33. 4x Experimental Enquiry into the Properties of Opium, and ite 
Effedts on living Subjects: being the Difputation which gained the 
Harveian Prize forthe Year 1785. By John Leigh, M.D. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. fewed. Edinburgh, Elliot; London, Robinfons. 1786. 
After defcribing the plant whence opium is extracted, and the 

manner in which it is prepared, our Author examines its confti- 

‘quent parts, and inftitutes a number of experiments to determine its 

effects on living animals. We do not find that he has made any new 

obfervations: his experiments indeed are numerous; but the conclu- 
fions drawn from them only ferve to confirm the opinions concerning 
the properties and effects of this powerful medicine, which moft 
writers on the materia medica have formerly delivered. Dr. Leigh 
very prudently declines giving any opinion about the operation of 
opium: it is a fubject which, he fays, has been much darkened by 
the fhades of controverfy. wa 


Art. 34. Phyftological Conjefures concerning certain Fundtions of the 
human Cconomy in the Foetus and the Adult. By James Rymer. 
8vo. 1s. Evans. 1787. 

The Author acknowledges, that what he advances on this dark 
and intricate fubject, is all conjeéture; and, as fuch, he trufts it can 
be produétive of no evil. His thoughts are ingenious; and, how- 
ever, at prefent, unfupported by argument, they may deferve the 
‘attention of prattical anatomifts. y? 


Art. 35. A Philofophical and Medical Sketch of the Natural Hiftory of 
the Human Body and Mind. Towhich is fubjoined, an Effay on the 
Difficulties of attaining medical Knowledge. By James Makittrick 
Adair, M. D. Fellow of the College of Phyficians at Edinburgh. 
8vo. 4s. Boards, Dilly. 1787. 

_ "The defign of this publication is to fhew, that a fuperficial know- 

ledge of the medical art muft render the practice of it unfafe and dan- 

gerous, and to warn the reader againft the evils refulting from the 
prefent prevailing propenfity to empiricifm. There are few nations 
in Europe where the practice of medicine is in fo bad a ftate as in 

England. The experienced phyfician is feldom fent for, until the 

difeafe is confirmed and eftablifhed, and feveral quack — 
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have failed to relieve the complaint. This delay in the beginning 
of acute difeafes is, in our Author’s opinion, produttive of the worft 
confequences. If Dr. Adair, by the prefent performance, fhould be 
happy enough to remove any of the difficulties under which the 
medical art at prefent labours, he will certainly merit the thanks of 
the whole country, efpecially thofe of the profeflion, who, although 
poflefled of genius and abilities, highly cultivated by an expenfive 
and liberal education, have the mortification of feeing ignorant pre- 
tending coxcombs enriched by the exercife of an art to which they 
are a difgrace. 

After briefly explaining the ftru€ture of the human body, and the 
nature of its functions, Dr. Adair points out the difadvantages under 
which we labour, in attaining medical knowledge in general, but 
efpecially fuch as is neceflary for the foundation of a rational prac- 
tice. In the attempt of writing a popular book, our Author has hap- 
pily fucceeded ; for, excepting that ufeful body of men the apothe- 
caries, on whom he hath pafied fome ftrictures, every clafs of readers 
will receive entertainment, as well as information, from the perufal 
of it; and the anecdotes, &c. which are frequently introduced, will 
ferve to relieve the attentive reader, while they explain and illuftrate 
the fubject. ; 

tit We obferve that this work, as well as the Author’s Medical 
Cautions for the Confideration of Invalids, is benevolently intended 
for the benefit of the Bath Hofpital. D° 

La w. ; 
Art. 36. A Difcourfe on the Ufe and Do&rine of Attachments, with 

a Report, &c. By T. A. Pickering. 8vo. is.6d. Fielding. 

1786, 

The Author of this pamphlet is by profeflion an attorney. It ap- 
pears in the cafe, which he reports, that his client was arrefted for 
162/. 10s. on a bill of exchange; and in Nov. 178;, Mr. Picker- 
ing gave an undertaking in writing to put in good bail, if required. 
In the month of June 1784, a motion was made in the court of Com- 
mon Pleas againft Mr. Pickering, upon an affidavit that application 
had been often made to him to put in good bail, purfuant to his un- 
dertaking, but that no bail was juftified. The court granted a rule 
to fhew caufe why he fhould not pay the debt and cofts, for not put- 
ting in bail purfuant to his undertaking: but this rule was on the 
next day enlarged to Michaelmas term, when no bail having julti- 
fied, the rule was made abfolute againft Mr. Pickering, and he was 
thereby ordered to pay the debt and cofts: but the court added, that 
if he had any doubt of the legality of the plaintiff's demand, the 
fame might be tried by a jury. Nothing could be more fair or juft : 
Mr. Pickering did not accept the offer. On the 27th January 1785, 
the court was again applied to; and on 7th February following, it 
was referred to the prothonotary to fettle the debt and cofts, which was 
done at the fum of 195/. 65.74. Mr. Pickering was, and, it feems, is 
ftill of opinion that the damages fhould be affeffed by a jury, but the 
court thought otherwife: Diis aliter vifum. An attachment iflued 
againft Mr. Pickering, who paid the money to the fheriffs of J.on- 
don, and they, by order of the court, paid the fame to the plaintiff ’s 
attorney. ‘This is the fhort ftate of the proceedings, by which this 
7 Author 
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Aathor thinks himfelf aggrieved. He thinks it hard the judgment 
of the court fhould be definitive, and propofes an act of parliament, 
giving an appeal by writ of error, the appellant in the mean time to 
be held to bail. But in the preamble of his aét, he recites, that 
writs of attachment from courts of record for contempt of the law of 
the land, and thofe in the adminiftration thereof, have, by long 
ufage and cuftom, been approved, and are part of the law of the 
realm. Mr. Pickering is, therefore, at variance with himfelf, when 
he fays that perfonal attachments are repugnant to the {pirit of Magna 
Charta. Now Magna Charta is faid to protect every individual in 
the free enjoyment of life, liberty, and property, unlefs forfeited by 
the judgment of his peers, or the law of the land. He who does not 
rform an order of court is liable to an attachment, which is ad- 
mitted to be part of the law of the realm: and attornies, as they are offi- 
cers of the court, feem, with good reafon, to be fubjeét to the au- 
thority complained of. When an attorney undertakes to put in good 
bail, and for a year and a half has not done it, jultice feems to re- 
quire that he fhould pay the debt and cofts, for the plaintiff ought 
not to fuffer by his delay or contumacy. What good can accrue 
from an appeal by writ of error is not obvious, but it is evident that 
Jitigation, great delays, and expence would follow. Mr. Pickering 
has ftruggled hard, as he conceives, for the right of the fubjeé&t: but, 
in their own cafe, are not men apt to be partial ? If we mutt rejudge 
the court of Common Pleas, it appears to us that what they did was 
SUBSTANTIAL JUSTICE, , —y 
Art. 37. Every Farmer his own Lawyer; or the Country Gentle- 
man’s complete Guide, containing ail the Aéts now in force; 
together with adjudged Cafes that particularly concern thofe who 
refide principally in the Country, &c. By W. Scott, of the 
Middle Temple, Efquire. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Lifter. © 
This performance is written in the ftyle and manner of Barn’s 
uttice, and is moftly copied from that useful work. As it contains 
but few fubjets, it can only be vfeful to a few readers: thofe for 
whom it is intended will however find in it al] the neweft laws, and 
feveral determined cafes, on particular fubjects, which were either 
dificult or doubtful. We find, in this work, the laws relative 
to Tithes, Game, Horfes, and Carriages; regulations concerning 
Carriers and Watcrmen; the laws concerning Turnpikes, Bridges, 
Rivers, Mills, Corn, &c. &c. and almoft every other fubje¢t which 
belongs to the country gentleman or farmer, to whom this publica. 
tion may in fome degree fupply the place of Burn’s Juftice. 
PHILOSOPHY, &e. A- m 
Art. 38. Amn Oration delivered before the American Philofophical 
Society, held at Philadelphia, on the 27th Feb. 1786 ; containing 
an Enquiry into the Influence of Phyfical Caufes upon the Moral 
Faculty. By Benjamin Ruth, M.D. Profeflor of Chemiftry at 
Pennfylvania. 8vo. 1s,6d. Dilly. 1786. 
We have here a curious paper on the various effetts which are 
roduced on the powers of the human mind, and efpecially on the 
moral faculty, by material, external caufes. Dr. Rufh enumerates the 
f{everal circumftances which have an evident effe&t on the memory, 


the imagination, and the judgment, and through their medium on 
the 
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she moral faculty. His language is fometimes tumid ; but this may 
be pardonable in an Oration. yi ae 2: 


ASTRONOMY. 


Art. 39. The Aftronomy of Comets. By Blyth Hancock, Teacher of 
the Mathematics. 8vo, 2s.6d. Murray. 1786. 

This work contains a brief account of the folar fyftem, and the 
method of calculating the places of comets moving in parabolic or- 
bits. Our Author exemplifies his theory by calculating fome places 
ef the comet, which is expected to return in 1789. 

We are forry to add that the prefent, like a former performance 
by the fame Author“, muft evidently have coft no {mall portion 
both of labour and time, bat can afford little afliftance to the tyro, 
and no information to the proficient. Ze 

‘ 


EpucaTION, &§e, 


Art. 40. The Conver/ations of Emily, Tranflated + from the French 
of Madame la Comtefle d’Epigny. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 7s. bound. 
Marfhall. 1787. 

The approbation and the fuccefs which have attended the literary 
produdtions of the Comteffe de Genlis, have, we fuppofe, given birth 
to the tranflation of the performance before us. We think fo, the 
rather, as the Converfations of Emily feem intended to convey in- 
ftrufion, blended with amufement, which was the chief defign of 
Madame de Genlis. Thefe dialogues are carried on between a 
young lady and her mother; they are enlivened with little ftories, 
anecdotes, &c. and are well adapted to initi] into young minds, a 
defire for knowledge, a due deference to their fuperiors, a becoming 
condefcenfion to their inferiors, and a polite behaviour to all. The 
work does not feem to be ill tranflated ; which is as much as we can 
fay, without feeing the original ; though we often meet with phrafes 
that are evidently very litera] renderings of the French expreflions. 
In this age, however, when bocks of ecucation are fo exceedingly 
numerous, the volumes before us may be atligned, at lealt, a middle 
rank in that clafs; and will prove, no doubt, acceptable and ufeful 
to thofe for whom the publication is intended. 

In the Tranflator’s Preface, we are informed that the famous 
Rouffau was an intimate friend of Madame d’Epigny, and that he 
advifed her to pablifh this work; we are likewife told, § that in the 
year in which this work was publifhed, a worthy citizen of Paris, 
zealous for the public good, depofited a fum of money with the 
French Academy, defined as a reward to that author, who, in the 
courfe of the year, fhould produce the mt beneficial work to huma- 
nity. This learned fociety, according to the donor’s intention, de- 
cided among the competitors, and unanimoufly adjudged the prize 
to Madame d@’Epigny |. 





* Vid. Monthly Review, vol. Ixix. p. 519. 

+ By a Governefs, as a preface informs us, for the ufe of her 
Pupils. 

t We.fuppofe this prize to have been on the fame annual founda 
tion with that beftowed on M. Derguin, for his Ami des Enfans : See 
Rev. vol. Ixx. p. 481. The value was about 50 guineas. 


‘ The 
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« The Emprefs of Ruffa, .who knows how to reward merit, upon 
1} the reception of Madame d’Epigny’s book, immediately appointed 
Emily ove of her Ladies of Honour, and fettled on the mother a 
handiome penfion, with the reverfion of it to the daughter.’ 

Two fuch illuitrious teftimonials will, undoubtedly, have their due 
influence on the minds of the Public, and will prove a greater re- 
commendation of the work, than any thing we can fay in its favour. 





































Art. 41. A Spelling-book, defigned to render the Acquifition of the 
Rudiments of our native Language eafy and pleafant. By Mrs. 
Teachwell. 8vo. 1s. bound. Marhhall. 
We do not perceive any real advantage or excellence that this 

fpelling-book pofleffes over ot!:ers which have lately or formerly been 

publifhed. The very great variety of examples, with*which it 
abounds, may be thought ufeful, efpecially thofe toward the con- 
clufion, containing ideas that are fimple, eafily comprehenfible by 
young children, and at the fame time well adapted for explain- 

ing feveral natural abjects and operations, about which a child of a 

lively difpofition is inquifitive. If, by gratifying the little pupil’s 

curiofity, the teaclier can convey inftruction and knowledge, the tafk 
will be pleafant, and eafily performed. A~m 


Art. 42. Academic Leffons : comprizing a Syftem of Education par- 
ticularly adapted to Female Seminaries. By R. Cawte, of Croy- 
don, in Surry. 12mo. 28. 6d. bound. Symonds. 

* It is difficult to fay, in what part of this work the Writer’s fy {tem 
of education is to be found. In truth, we have feldom met with a 
piece which had lefs of the air of fyftem or plan; nor can we dif- 
cover any thing in the trite and curfory remarks, and flimfy tales, of 
which the book confiits, to fulfil the enticing promifes of the title- 

age. 

nies POETRY, E. 
Art. 43. Ode upon Ode; or, A Peep at St. James’s ; or, New Year’s 

Day; or, What you will. By Peter Pindar, Efq. 4to. 33. 

Kearfley. 1787. 

Still at the K—! Friend Peter! What hath the poor man 
done? 

‘* Nothing.” 

Oh! is it thereabout that the fhoe pinches? Well] in time, per- 
haps,—and then we fhall hear no more of 

«* Mr. Reviewer, your province, I take it, is criticifm, not pro- 

ecp.”” 

me your mercy, Squire Pindar: but, a word in your ear ;—Your 

. ranjum /cantum * {atires, lampoons, and loufy lyrics, can never be 

| tried by the rules and laws of criticifm: you might as well think of 

making a pig {queak to the dead march in Saut, while the butcher’s 
knife is exploring his wind- pipe. 
‘¢ Then cut me up, in your own way, and bed——d!” 








— ; , 

* f¢ Let folly fpring—my eagle, falcon, kite, 
Hawk—fatire—what you will—fhall mark her flight ; 

- Through huts or palaces (’tis juft the fame), 

With equal rage, purfue the panting game—. 


G.E.¢, 
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No—cur/e me if I do*.—Thou art a comical, merry fellow! Thou 
has juft treated thy Reviewer with a hearty laugh, and fhall he, in 
return, cut thee up? He, wHO BEARS THE CRITIC’S NOBLE NAME, 
Mafter Peter, difdains the office of a carcafs-butcher ! 

«¢ In return, I now cry your mercy, and wifh you a good morn 
ing.” Exit PeTer Pinpar. 

Go thy way, for a droll, witty, whimfical, magotty mortal, as 
thou art!—And now for thy Ode upon Ode. 

The Laureat’s laft annual production is the fubjeé of the prefent 
burlefque ; and, as Squire Pindar hath managed the bufine(s, it hath 
not proved a barren one. ‘The whole court figures in the group 
poetic. Kings, Queens, Courtiers, Laureats, Flatterers, Toad-eaters, 
and Connoiffeurs, all pafs in review, in this ‘* Fine Gattanty 
Suow ;” and high will be the entertainment,—to thofe who can 
afford to pay for peeping. Do,—fee the fhow. ’Tis richly worth 
the money :—where that commodity is not fcarce. 


Art. 44. Maria; an Elegiac Poem. By J. M. Good. to. 
zs. 6d. Dilly. 

The infpiration of grief alone, without the aid of a cultivated 
genius and correét tafte, is not fufficient to produce the fimple, ten- 
der notes of genuine elegy. In poetry it is much eafier to be mag- 
nificent, than touching. With the admirers of the pure language 
of nature, this piece will never fupplant Lord Lyttelton’s Monedy, or 
Shaw’s Evening Addrefs to the Nightingale. a % 


Art. 45. The Vifion; a Poem: to the Memory of Jonas Hanway, 
Efg. 4to, 1s.6d. Dodfley. 

The zeal for the memory of a good and benevolent man, which 
infpired the writer of this day-dream, commands our approbation; 
but his performance is over-charged with fanciful and flowery de- 
{cription, which feems to intimate the youth of the writer. Con- 
fidered on the whole, the poem manifefts an amiable turn of mind, 
congenial with the fubject. 


Art. 46. The Twaddle, a Chriftmas Tale. 4to. 18. Law. 1787. 

Twaddle, like bore, and hum, and that’s the barber, means—fome- 
thing that has no meaning atall. Ifour Readers are not fatisfied with 
this definition, we wifh them to try their hands at a better. Mean- 
while, in the true fpirit of this swaddling poet, let what we have here 
written ftand as a full and true account of his rhiming Chriftmas 
Tale ; to which his prefent publication mult be confidered as rhe gre- 
face. Next winter may poflibly bring us the Tale itfelf. 


DRAMATIC. 


Art. 47. The Sultan; or a Peep into the Seraglio; a Farce, in two 
A&s. By Maac Bickerftaffe. 8vo. 6d. Dilly. 1787. 

This piece is founded upon one of thofe tales which form the 
elegant collection of Marmontel. From that writer it may be pro- 
per, fhortly, to give the ground-work of this little drama. ‘ It is 
pleafant,’ he fays, * to fee the pains, with which hiftorians labour to 
affign great caufes for greatevents. The fervant of Sylla would 
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probably laugh at the profound reafons given by politicians as the 
motives of his mafter’s abdication, The moft important revolutions 
fpring very often from trifling caufes.” To illuftrate this, Mar- 
montel has given a fhort, but entertaining fable, with all thofe 
graces of flyle and fentiment, with which he generally adorns his 
narrative. The ftage of Paris has feen it in the form of a drama, 
called Les Trois Sultanes. Whether Bickerftaffe’s performance is a 
tranflation, or a new fable upon his own ideas, we cannot now de- 
termine. Be it as it may, invented or imported, this farce has been, 
fince the year 1775, a favourite exhibition on the inglith ftage, : 
The Sultan 1s reprefented of a charaéler that gives probability to the 
tale: of adelicate and refining temper. He is weary of pleafures, 
which though varied, pall upon his appetite, from the eafe with 
which they are attained; he is tired of beauties, that yield their 
charms through fear or intereft. Elmira (one of the train of his 
feraglio) loves him with true affection. but the Sultan wants fome of 
thofe difficulties that give a zeft to pleafure. Roxalana, an Englifh girl, 
throws thofe difficulties in his way. She tells the Sultan, that, being 
born in a free country, fhe muft enjoy her native liberty even in 
Jove. To obey in filence is not her maxim. She gives her advice ; 
difapproves of the cuftoms of the feraglio, and freely tells him, that 
if he wil! become her pupil, fhe will make him an accomplithed 
rince. The Sulian orders her away. When fhe is gone, he re- 
fle&ts upon the air of freedom which marks her behaviour. She is 
not. handfome; yet her little nole, faucily turned up, her fmiling 
eyes, and playful poftures have an effect all together. Roxalana is 
recalled: fhe refufes to obey, but comes unexpectedly with the vi- 
vacity of a romp. The Sultan agrees to dine with her; Roxalana 
jnvites the company, and fends her orders to the clerk of the kitchen. 
The Turkith laws of the table are al] fet at nought by Roxalana: . 
fhe muft have chairs, knives and forks, and even wine. Ofmyn, the 
minifter, is forced to drink; he fays, as people confcious of guilt 
are ufed to do in all countries, ‘* Oh Mahomet, fhut thy eyes.” 
The Sultan yields in his turn to Roxalana, and having tafted of the 
grape, throws the handkerchief at her feet: fhe is not willing to 
furrender upon fuch eafy terms. This enrages the Sultan: he 
orders her from his prefence, but his pride is mortified. That a giddy 
flippant girl fhould reject his offers, is provoking; but here is difi- 
culty, and to furmount that difficulty is a point of pride that gives 
an edge to defire. Roxalana is called in again; the Sultan tells 
her he is angry: I know it, fays fhe, but love and anger always go 
together. She is his flave, but will not be his miftrefs: in a cot- 
tage fhe would endeavour to foothe her hufband, but were he matter 
of athrone, fhe muft fhare it with him. The laws of:the country. 
reftrain the Sultan from marriage. She laughs at his laws, and tells 
him that, he ought to be fometimes defpotic on the fide of virtue. 
This embarraffes the Sultan: what will his people fay? Her an{wer, 
is beautiful: ‘ make your people happy, and they will be glad to 
fee that you are fo.’ All doubts are now difpeiled : to win Roxalana’s 
affection, the Sultan agrees to her propofals of marriage. ‘Thus the 
moral of the piece is fet forth in a firong light: ‘* Who evould have 


thought that a iitile faucy cocked-up nofe could overturn the laws of a 
| : mighty 
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eighty empire?” Such is Mr. Bickerftaffe’s Sultan. We have given 
it rather in the detail, as among oar Readers fome may chufe to 
revife Marmontel’s, and judge, from comparifon, of the merit of 
the Englith performance. In the hands of Mrs, Abington, it is not 
a matter of wonder that the Sultan has flourifhed on the ftage. 
That lady has been, for fome years paft, the life of the comic mufe : 
the whims, the caprice, and little foibles of the fair are always re- 
prefented in her action with the niceft art; and we are forry to fee, 
occafionally, in the common newfpapers, a {train of malignity, which 
we think an illiberal and unjuft retribution to the merit and genius 


of Mrs. Abington. ye 
Novers, M— YF 


Art. 48. Zoriada: or Village Annals. 12m0. 43 Vols. 7s. 6d. 
fewed. Axtell. 1786. 

This Novelift is fuperior to moft of his brethren at ftory-telling. His 
portraits liewife have really fomething ftriking in them; the higieit 
coloured of which is that of Parfon Swinborne, a truly contemptible 
character, This picture we are inclined to confider as a Likeme/s ;— 
but whether it be aétually intended for the clerical Sero in our eye, 
or whether it be merely the work of fancy, we cannot pretend to fay ; 
neither is it a matter deferving our inquiry. 

The fable of this Novel, as we have already hinted; is not una 
entertaining ; we with, indeed, we could fay any thing in praife of 
its language,—but juftice obliges us to remark, that the whole is 
written in a very incorrect and faulty manner. Some of the errors, 
however, are poflibly typographical. et G3» 


Art. 49. The Child of Chance; or, the Adventures of Harry 
Hazard *. izmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Hookham, 

The reader is here prefented with the adventures of a hero, who is 

a gambler and fortune-hunter; and who, at laft, after experiencing 
the viciflitudes to which people of that ftamp are ufually expofed, 
reforms, and becomes a refpectable charafter. The work is not ill 
written, and difplays a fertile imagination. wy) o, g 
y 


Art. 50. Caroline of Lichtfield. Tranflated from the French, 
Thomas Holcroft. 1zmo. 3 Vols. gs. fewed. Robiofons. 1786, 
In this beautiful and interefting novel, the lights and thades of 

character are blended with great ingenuity: and in every part of it 

we difcover the hand of an elegant and fkilful artift. With wonder- 
ful energy and addrefs, the Authorefs unfolds the fecret fprings and 
complex movements of the human heart; and fo forcibly are the 
different feelings that agitate the foul, delimeated by her magic 
pencil, that they ftrongly awaken the fympathy of the reader, 
and intereft him in the diftrefs of the tory. Its excellencies are fo 
many, and fo great, that we wifh to forget its blemithes; but our 
impartiality conftrains us to acknowledge that it hath fome faults to 
fhade its beauties, and fome defects that envy will magnify, and 
ftriGt juftice muft condemn. In attending to the general execution, and 
in endeavouring to fecure the capital effect it was meant to produce, 
the fair novelift hath been too negligent about the minuter parts. 


—— 





* By John Huddlefton Wynne, as an advertifement has informed us. 
Rev. Magch, 1787. T She 
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She is now and then tedious, and fometimes fhe wanders too far from 
the principal objeé&t. She might have been more fparing of the 
letters of Walftein to Lindorff, without weakening the main intereft 
of the novel. In our opinion, it is injured by fo copious a difplay 
of them.—To thofe, however, who are fond of this fort of reading, 
we can, notwithftanding every defect, with great truth recommend 
this work, as by far the moft ingenious and pathetic of the kind, that 
hath been for many years imported from the continent. QB 4, 


Art. 51. Lord Winworth; or the Memoirs of an Heir. Dedi- 
cated, by Permiffion, to her Grace the Duchefs of Devonhhire. 
1z2mo. 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. fewed. Allen. 1787. 

Dedicated to her grace of Devonthire—and with that noble lady’s 
permiffion too! Is it poflible?—Thofe who read thefe memoirs, 
and alfo are acquainted with the good fenfe, and cultivated tafte, of 
the duchefs of Devonhhire, will be ftaggered by this affertion ; yet 
here it ftands, printed in the title-page; and who fhall difprove 
it?—We hope, however, that the author’s next production (if he 
refolves to follow this exhaufted trade) will be more worthy of her 
Grace’s approbation,—and of ours. A. &B. 


MIscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 52. 4u Excurfion to Margate, in June 1786: interfperfed with 
a Variety of Anecdotes of well-known Charaéters. By Hardwicke 
Lewis, Efq. 12mo. 2s. 6d. fewed. French. 1787. 

_ When we firft faw the title of this book, we expected to find in 
it fome defcriptions of Margate, and the noted places adjacent ; 
but we were miftaken ; we have, chiefly, fentimental cbfervations, 
remarks, &c. with flight fketches of Ram/gate, King/gate, Dent de 
Lion, Harley’s Tower, and fome Latin infcriptions and tranflations. 
As to the ‘ Variety of Anecdotes of well-known Characters,’ they 
principally figure in the title page. 

- ‘This Author, as fo many others have done, has chofen Sterne for 
his model, and like the greateft part of the numerous race of that 
witty writer’s imitators, he muft take his ftation at an humble dif- 
tance from his great prototype. This Shandyan bagatelle may, how- 
ever, ferve to pafs away a vacant half-hour with tolerable amufe- 


ment, G.R, Ge 


Art. 53. The London Advifer and Guide : containing every Inftruction 
and Information ufefal and neceflary to Perfons living in London, 
and coming to refide there, &c. &c. By the Rev. Dr. Trufler. 

izmo. 3s. fewed. Baldwin.. 1786. 

‘ A bullock’s tongue will fell from zs. to 4s. 6d. according to its 
fize and goodnefs. A good tongue fhould look plump, clean, and 
bright, not of a blackith hue.’ ¢ If you want rump fteaks in any 

uantity, it is cheaper to give 7d. a pound without bone, than 47d. 
or the whole rump.’ * One lamp burns about a half-penny worth 


of f{permaceti oil in an hour.’ Under the article, ‘ Amufements,’ 
the Doétor ranks this as one, viz. ‘ Occafional floating through the 
atmoifphere in balloons.’ ¢ Sand, fuller’s earth, whitening, {cowering 
paper, brick duft, fmall coal, &c. at 4d. per week.’ ‘ Lying-ian 
expences 121.’ * Candles 2s. 6d. ger week,’ &c. &c, What a wife 
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man is Dr. T. who knows all thefe, anda thoufand other particulars, 
equally notable! 
The prefent performance, however, contains much information 


neceliary to be <nown by foreigners, and countrymen in particular, 
coming to relide mm London. G.E.G6, 
Art. $4. An Account of the Lofs of bis Majefty’s Ship Deal Cafle, 


Capt. James Hawkins, of the Ifland of Porto Rico, in 1780. 

Svo. is. Murray. 1787. : : 

This appears to be an authentic narrative of the lofs of the above- 
mentioned fiigate, and of the ¢ifrefles of its crew, who fuffered 
fhipwreck in an hurricane on the ifland of Porto Rico; where they 
were at firft treated ronghly, under the idea of their being the crew 
of a privateers; but when the truth was known, the Spaniards vied 
with each other in treating them with ali poffible cordiality. 

‘The ftory is told in a fingular ttrain of good humour, which we 
nevcr before met with in a narrative founded in difre/s; and it is 
rencered ftill more agreeable by defcriptive circomftances, refpecting 
the fertile ifland of P.rto Rico, and its inhabitants. (Dp? 


Art. §5. The Hifory of New Holland, from its firft Difcovery in 
1516 to the prefent Time; with a particular Account of its Pro- 
duce and Inhabitants; and a Defciiption of Botany Bay, &c. 
8vo. 6s. Boards. Stockdale. 1737. 

Compilations, when judicioufly made, we have ever thought ufe- 
ful to the Public. The voyages of Dampier, Cook, &c. &c. 
whence this Hiftory is collected, are fcattered in many bulky and 
expenfive volumes, which are only in the hands of a few; the in- 
formation they contain is general, and relates to the circumftances of 
the whole voyage. When information is wanted, relative only to a 
particular country or tranfaction, compilations fave the trouble of: 
confulting a variety of larger works. The prefent performance is 
intended to convey a general knowledge of thecountry of New Hol- 
land as defcribed by the feveral circumnavigators who have vifited it 
fince: and from the works of thefe gentlemen the compilation before 
us is chiefly made. 

Prefixed to this volume are two good maps, one of New Holland, 
and one, which is a general chart, of the paflage from England to 
Botany Bay. They are neatly executed, and, what is of more con- 
fequence, they feem, fo far as we are able to judge by comparing 
them with others, to be accurate, and faithfully laid down. 

A lift of the naval, marine, military, and civil eflablithments of 
the intended new colony is annexed to the work; of the accuracy of 
this account, however, we pretend not to judge. A—m. 


Art 56. The Beauties of Samuel Fobnfon, LL.D. confifting of 
Maxims and Obferyations, &c. izmo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Keariley. 
1787. 
this new edition of Johnfon’s Beauties the work is enlerged with 

numerous anecdotes feleéted from Mr. Bofwell’s and Mrs. Piozzi’s 

Jate publications, with other documents illuftrasing the biography of 

Johnfon. A copy of his will is alfo annexed, and a fermon which 


he wrote for Dr. Dodd, who preached it to his fellow-convicts, a few 
T2 days 
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days pene to their execution. A head of Dr. Johnfon is prefixed 
as a frontifpiece. 


Art. 57. 4 Sketch of Univerfal Hiftory from the earlieft Times to the 
Year 1763, diftin&tly divided into Ages and Periods, for the Affitt- 
ance of the Memory. ByaLady. 12mo. 2s. Payne. 1786. 
Univerfal hiftory was never reduced into fo {mall a bulk as it is in 

the prefent abftract, This fketch, however, which brings the prin- 

oe revolutions of ancient and modern empires into a fmall point 
of view, may be a ufeful affiftant to the memory, in recollecting 
what had been elfewhere acquired. went ie 


Art. 58. Conflia ; or Thoughts on feveral Subjects; affectionately 
fubmitted to the Confideration of a young Friend. By Samuel 
‘Birch. The fecond Edition, enlarged. izmo. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 
1786. 

From the perufal of the fecond edition of a moral and ufeful work 
now enlarged and correfted, we are confirmed in the opinion we 

formerly entertained of its merit. See Review, vol. Ixxii. p. 464. 


Art. 59. The Millenium Star. 6d. Ridgeway. D? 

Not a book, but a conundrum-—a collection of printed fcraps, 

twifted and twirled, and wrapped in marble-paper into the form of a 

ftar, or rather of a far-ffb. As to the printed matter contained in 

the belly of this odd fith, it is—Political, religious, moral, and pro- 
phetical ; and feems well calculated for the meridian of Moorfields. 


Art. 60. 4 Letter to Robert Heron, Efg. containing a few brief Re- 
marks on his Letters of Literature. By one of the barbarous 
Blockheads of the loweft Mob, who is a true Friend to Religion, 
and a fincere Lover of Mankind. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 1786. 

The title gave us fome expectation of wit and raillery; of which, 
indeed, the fabje& feemed only deferving. But though we found little 
of what we looked for, yet we met with fome juft remarks on the 
folly and impertinence of 'thofe who lay claim to public admiration, 
only for wantonly oppofing public opinions. . oe A. 





— — . 
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S ERM ON S&S. 


I. On Ifaiah xiv. 18, 19, 20; in which it bas been endeavoured to pre- 
ferve the genuine Senfe and original Meaning of the Prophet in 
an exaét and literal Tranflation. By Stephen Wefton, B. D. Rettor 
of Mamhead, &c. 4to. 1s. Payne. 1786. 

_ The firft paragraph of this fermon indireétly pays a compliment to 

the preacher himfelf. The fecond is a compliment dires'ly addreffed 

to the clergy, and particularly to the Bifhop of Exeter (before whom it 
was preached) ; and the third contains a tribute of commendation to the 

Jervices of the late Dr. Kennicott, ‘ who’ (as Mr. Wetton expreffes 

it) ‘ hath planted a tree, and left it to fpread, like the vine of Ifrael, 

from the river to the fea, and given permiflion to all to gather, and 
toeat, and'to become the fons of knowledge.’ ‘ But it is not (fays 
the preacher) my intention to enter into any details on the fubjeft 
of the various readings of the Hebrew Bible, or the life of its col- 
lator: it is enough to fay, that the work, whatever it may want of 
perfection, is worthy of its ma/er and its patron; and will, we doubt 
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not, make ample returns to thofe who. may be induced, from motives 
of religion or of learning, to throw their all into the treafury of the 
poor, and make the ignorant rich in the poffeffion of the true in{fpira- 
tions of God, and the genuine difpenfations of his Anointed.’ 

Asa fpecimen, we will prefent our readers with the common tranf- 
lation of the difputed text in Ifaiah, and in the oppofite column we 
will place our Author’s verfion, that a comparifon may be made of 
both with the leaft trouble poffible. 


ComMMON TRANSLATION. 


Ver. 18. All the kings of the 
nations, ¢vexz all of them, lie in 
glory, every one in his own houfe. 

ig. But thou art caft out of thy 
grave like an abominable branch; 
and as the raiment of thofe that 
are flain, thruft through with a 
fword, that go down to the ftones 
of the pit, as a carcafe trodden 
under feet. 

20. Thou fhalt not be joined 
with them in burial. 


Mr. WestTon’s TRANSLATION. 


All the kings of the nations, 
all of them lie in glory, evry one 
in his own houfe. * 

But thou art caft out of thy 
grave likean abominable branch; 

Covering of the flain, thruft 
through with the fword, 

That go down to the ftones of 
the pit, like a trodden carcafe 
under feet. 

Thou fhalt not be joined with 
them in burial. 


The learned Critic remarks, that the expreffion, ** Thou art caf 











out of thy grave,” may, with great propriety, be altered to, ** Thou 
art deprived,” &¢c. &e. 

But the great rock of offence is the paflage immediately follow- 
ing; and this, fays Mr. Welton, ‘ hath made both Jew and Chrilftian 
to ftumble ;’ viz. 

Covering, or raiment, of the flain. 


After fhewing that the common interpretations of this paflage dif- 
turb the fenfe, and even reverfe the meaning, of the prophet, our 
Author gives the plain fenfe of the following fhort paraphrafe : 

‘ As if the prophet had faid, ** Thou art excluded from thy grave, 
like a ufelefs branch that is left to perith on the furface of the earth. 
Thou fhalt cover thofe who are fallen in battle—who are trodden un- 
der foot into the pit: but thou fhalt not be joined with them in bu- 
rial.” 

© We have here an inftance of a bold metaphor (if we underftand it 
aright), though neither entirely new or uncommon, in which the 
mighty Monarch is made to perform the office of covering the dead, 
as the earth or the tomb covers them; in a word, to be the fepulchre 
of the flain. 

‘ Thus the tomb, or fepulchre, of the Greeks has been called the 
fom * garment of the deceafed, and earth the + raiment of the 

ead.’ . . 

The refleGtions that follow are of a moral and religious nature, and 
are adapted to the fituation of thofe who, as the preacher obferves, 
live ugder the temperate zone of Chriftianity. B A 





+ Aifch. Agam. v. 880. 
II. Preached 


* Hom. Il, Iv. 57. 
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II. Preached at the Vifitation of the Bifhop of Exeter, held at Barns 
ftaple, July 28, 1786. By Samuel Welton, B. D. ReGor of Mar- 
wood. 4to. 1s. Rivington. 

Confifts of many judicious obfervations, well expreffed, on the na- 
ture and defign of the clerical office; and vindicates the clergy from 
thofe indifcriminate charges which have been thrown on their profeffion 
by ignorance, prejudice, and partiality. 

The text is taken from Gal. vi. g. Let as not be weary in well. 
doing ; though almof any other text would have fuited the diicourfe 
full as well. 

Fhe Author appears to poffefs a well-cultivated underftanding, 
and a ferious mind: but though his fermon doth not, in reality, 
want method and fyftem, yet the appearance of it is too much ob- 
fcured to make it, in general, either pleafing or ufeful. By avoid- 
ing the Porm, we too frequently queaken the POWER ; and are thought 


diffe, becaufe not methodical. —é4 


HII. Preached at St. Lawrence Jewry, April 23, and at Charlotte 
Chapel, May 21, 1786, for the Benefit of the Humane Society, in- 
ftituted for the Recovery of Perfons apparently dead by drowning. 
By Servington Savery, Reftor of Hickham, Lincolnthire, vo. 
1s. Dodfley. | 
We have already paid a tribute of refpeét to this elegant and ani- 

‘mated preacher; and the prefent. difcourfe juftifies our approba- 


fi0n. 

The text is from Acts xx. 12. They brought the young nani, 
and were not a little comforted. ‘The application of this circumftance 
in the facred ftory, to the inftitution of the Humane Society, was ob- 
vious; and the preacher hath made it ftriking and pathetic. 

« The gofpel (fays he) was originatly eftablifhed by the difplays of 
miraculous power; but when it was once confirmed by fupernatural 
means, its préfervation and future fyccefs depended on humbler in- 
ftruments, and the common methods of divine grace. Such means 
as thefe, though lefs {plendid and aftonifhing than the miracles which 
were wrought at the firft preaching of the gofpel, are of more general 
ufe, and of more permanent duration. They are ever in our power ; 
and when properly applied, and induftrioufly performed, will al- 
ways, in fome degrees be fuccefsful. 

* For although his miraculous aid hath been long fufpended, yet 
the common influences of the Holy Spirit will never be withdrawn. 
We cannot.indeed fay to the fick man, ‘* Be thou healed ;’’ nor to 
the lame, “ Take up thy bed and walk :” but we ean adminifter help 
to the difeafed ; we can vifit the fick, and take the ftranger in; we 
can’ foften the pillow where infirmity reclines its languid head ; and 


3f pains and diforders depart not at our command ; if we.cannot re-. 


animate the cold and lifelefs body, by falling on it, as St. Paul did 
on Eutychus, and recal life, by embracing it, and praying over it 
with the efficacious faith of an apoftle ;' yet we may apply thofe re- 
liefs that fall within the fphere of human fkill, and thus make the 
common. offices of humanity fupply the place of a miraculous 


power.” . . B? 
IV. Preached 
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IV. Preached before an Affembly of Proteftant Diffenting Minifters 
in Exeter, May 10, 1786. By Jofeph Bretland. 8vo. 1s. 
Printed for the Author, in Exeter. ; 

The point laboured through this difcourfe is fimply the following, 
as ftated by the preacher himfelf, viz. ‘ That it is the indifpenfable 
duty of Chriftian minifters, after the example of the apoftle, to de- 
elare to their people, accordirig to the beft of their judgment and abi- 
lities. the whole counfel of God.’ 

As a general pofition, no one will difpute it: all the difficulty 
lies in its application ; and, for aught we fee to the contrary, there 
is ftill as much room for cavil and debate, as there was before Mr. 
Bretland publifhed his fermon. | De 


V. Before the Houfe of Lords, Weftminiter, Jan. 30, 1787, being 
the Anniverfary of the Martyrdom of King CharlesI, By John 
Lord Bifhop of Oxford. @vo, 1s. Cadell. 

When Bifhops preach on the anniverfary of the death of Charles 
the Firft, we muft, generally, expect to fee the Royal Martyr drefled 
in the immaculate robes of INNOCENCE; and to hear the whole 
blame of thofe civil commotions, which brought that anhappy prince 
to the fcaffold, caft on the people. Thus, on the prefent occafion, 
it is afferted, that the character of Charles ‘ was excellent ;’ and thar 
we have ‘no legal evidence of his having any guilt.’ If this bea 
true reprefentation of the cafe, what monifters of iniquity were thofe 
forefathers of ours, to whom fome of our beft writers have taught as 
to look up, as having been, under God, the authors of all the poli- 
tical bleffings which their thanklefs pofterity now enjoy ? 


VI. The Piety, Wifdom, and Policy of promoting Sunday Schools. Preached 
in the Parifh Church of Painf{wick, in the County of Glocefter, on 
Sunday the 24th of September 1786; by Samuel Glaffe, D.D. 
F.R.S. Reéor of Wanftead in Effex, and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to his Majefty. Publithed by the Defire of the Minifter and Pa- 
rifhioners. 4tco. 1s. Rivington. 1786. 

This difcourfe recommends, by folid arguments, and in animated 
language, an eftablifhment, which promifes to contribute very eflen- 
tially toward reforming the lower claffes of people, by early initill- 
ing into their minds that beit guard of virtue, RELIGIOUS PRIN- 


CIPLE. a ; 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the AuTHORS of the MontTHLiy Review, 


GENTLEMEN, 
S I delivered to Dr. Lettfom the account of the diffection of the 
Introfafceptio, inferted in the laft volume of the Philofophical 
Tranfaétions, and had the correction of the plates, I think it incum« 
bent upon me to clear up the difficulties which occurred to you in the 
review of that article in your Jaft Number. I muft candidly acknow- 
ledge that had I not actually feen the cafe, I might with others have 
been led to doubt the poffibility of its taking place; but, fetting 
afide my own authority,.1 have the pleafure to inform you, thar Mr. 
Chriftopher Pegge of Chrift’s Church, Oxon, and Mr Steel of 
Tower-itreet, were with me when J opeaed the body, and faw the 
difeal 
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252 CoRRESPONDENCE, 


difeafe exaétly as reprefented in Fig. 1. And Dr. John Sims, Dp, 
ennifon, and Mr. Robinfon, Surgeon, of Earl-ftreet, were alfo pre- 
ferit when I diflected the parts, leifurely, that Mr. Pole might take 
the drawings. 
_ On diffecting children, I have more than once feen the caput col 
fo loofely connected by its peritoneal ligaments, that it might be rea 
moved with eafe almoft to the oppolite fide of the abdomen ; and this 
obfervation I mentioned in, a note, for the fole purpofe of conveying 
an idea of the poffibility of fuch an inverfion. 

The figures are undoubtedly faithful copies of nature; but the 
mnefocolon and mefentery were {o collapfed and hid; by the pofition and 
increafed fize of the inteftines, as to prevent their being reprefented ; 
yet they are certainly in the fubjeft, as may be proved by the pre- 

aration now in my poffeffion ; and a bundle of enlarged mefenteriz 
ands are defcribed in both the account and drawings, which of 
courfe muft belong to that part of the mefentery conneéted to the 
itjon in the inverted colon. 
Iam, Gentlemen, with much refpeé, 

Oxp Jewry, Your obliged humble Servant, 

86th March 1787. THO. WHATELY. 





To the REVIEWERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 
IN your Review of the American Philofophical Tranfaétions, 


laft month *, the word Fre/bets occurs, as not within your knowledge, 
It is a typographical error in the American book, and fhould be 
Frefbes, i. e. annual inundations, from the rivers being fwollen by 
the melted fnows, and other fre waters from the uplands ; as is the 
Nile, &c. from periodical or tropical rains. As a fatlor’s term, it is 
oppofed to marine or falt-water floodings, tides, &c. Thefe frefhes 
afford another benefit, in regard to many rivers in America, viz. in 
equalizing the furface of the ftream (where Rapids, and-falls, or caf- 
cades obftrucét the navigation), fo that rafts of timber, and other grofs 
produce, are then floated down to the fea-ports, in great quantities. 
Your moft hamble Servant, 
1 ACADEMICUS. 
N. B. We fu'pected that Frefbes was the word meant in the book ; 
but it did not occur to us, that Frefbets mult certainly have been an 
error of the prefs. We are obliged to Acapemicus; who, we 
hope, will excufe the liberty we have taken, in leaving out a very 
few words in his friendly letter. 
* Feb. p. 139. 





> AmeERICANus is entitled to our thanks, and is defired to ac- 
cept them. 

ttt William Matthews, in anfwer to G. B. came too late for this 
month ;. but fhall appear in our next. 


— 





ERRATA in Review for laft Month. 


P. 111, 1.7 from bottom, for * capable,’ ry able. 
— 115, 1,16, for ‘ founds,’ r. found, 
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